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THE CLASSICAL THEORY 
OF ECONOMIC GROWTH 


BY ADOLPH LOWE 


O.: of the most satisfying prospects that the newly awakened 
interest in economic growth has opened up is the advance in the 
direction of an integrated social analysis as contrasted with the 
rigorously circumscribed economic analysis of neo-classical theory. 
Even in dealing with a relatively short-term problem like busi- 
ness cycles, one can doubt the wisdom of treating behavior pat- 
terns and the institutional environment as fixed once and for all. 
Certainly when we turn our attention to growth processes, such 
as the rise of the industrial system or the secular development 
of capitalism, systematic mutations in the meta-economic condi- 
tions have to be taken into account as much as changes in the 
economic field proper. 

This is all plain and commonly accepted. Yet when one tries 
to proceed beyond fine, methodological postulates to the actual 
work of integration, truly formidable difficulties arise. Not only 
is the number of meta-economic variables legion—and they com- 
prise the whole realm of nature and society. But even if the 
individual sciences—from geology, physics, and chemistry, through 
technology and biology to psychology, sociology, political science, 
law, and the humanistic sciences of man—could establish a sys- 
tematic catalogue of these variables as they appear in the context 
of the respective indigenous field of each science, there would 
still remain the task of “translating” their ‘“‘meaning’’ into the 
conceptual framework of economics. 

What this amounts to can best be illustrated by an example. 
For many centuries the idea of “monopoly” was known as a socio- 
political concept, pointing toward a certain manner in which 
power is exercised, with some notion of exploitation thrown in. 
But neither power nor exploitation is a manageable concept in 
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the framework of traditional market analysis. Only when mo- 
nopoly was understood as a change in the nature of the price- 
quantity relationship—compared with the nature of this relation- 
ship under fully competitive conditions—did it become a tool 
in economic analysis. Failure to perform such a translation, 
whenever concepts indigenous to one dimension of science are 
to be introduced into another dimension, is mainly responsible 
for the fact that experiments with “integration” have only rarely 
carried us beyond description into the realm of genuine causal 
analysis. 

One might expect to find some enlightenment about the prob- 
lem raised here in the recent writings on economic dynamics. 
Indeed, a lively discussion is under way, clarifying the nature of 
processes, the types of change, and the role of time, in their influ- 
ence on human behavior.’ But the time-honored distinction 
between dependent and independent variables—that is, between 
an economic process and the underlying meta-economic forces 
which drive it on and change it—is generally maintained. We 
find an exception to this general approach, however, in what Pro- 
fessor Frisch and his followers have called ‘dynamic process analy- 
sis." There certain relations are stressed which may exist between 
variables at different points of time, and which—because of the 
prevailing ‘‘lags’’—can create self-enforcing processes, even if the 
variables themselves do not change. Such movements, which 
may be damped, cyclical, or explosive, are designated as ‘‘endoge- 
nous,” in contrast with the other type of changes, which arise from 
“exogenous” stimuli represented by independent variables. 

It is only fair to say that this modern notion of “endogeneity” 
is but a dim reflection of a much more ambitious method of 
analysis that dominated an earlier epoch of theoretical economics. 


1 See, for example, Paul A. Samuelson, Foundations of Economic Analysis (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1947) chap. 11; R. F. Harrod, Towards a Dynamic Economics 
(London 1948) Lecture I; J. Tinbergen and J. J. Polak, The Dynamics of Business 
Cycles (Chicago 1950) chap. g; J. R. Hicks, A Contribution to the Theory of the 
Trade Cycle (Oxford 1950) p. 10, as well as his earlier Value and Capital (Oxford 
1939) chap. 9; William J. Baumol, Economic Dynamics (New York 1951) chap 1. 
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As a matter of fact, upon this issue of endogeneity versus exo- 
genity, rather than upon conflicting theories of value, hinges the 
main difference between genuine classical theory and post-Millian 
economic reasoning, including all versions of neo-classical analysis. 
The problem and its relevance for the theory of dynamics was 
probably realized most clearly by the late Joseph Schumpeter, 
who stated it, a quarter of a century ago, as follows. 

After describing economic theory in terms of Marshall's “tool 
chest,” Schumpeter asserted that it arose from something quite 
different, namely, from a “theory . . . which claimed to contain 
the essence of all fundamental knowledge about the economy, and 
also the solution of its main empirical problems. The practical 
success as well as the grand defeat of the doctrine of the classical 
economists . . . are bound up with the fact that they aimed at 
just this goal, and that to reach it they established, in youthful 
recklessness, fundamental assertions and postulates without any 
real basis. ... The characteristic example . . . is the quite un- 
critical manner in which Ricardo used an alleged connection be- 
tween wage level and subsistence level as a substitute for a theory 
of wages. ... Modern theory differs from classical theory not 
simply in not asserting any longer the existence of that particu- 
lar relationship, for the reason that it cannot be verified. More 
important is the fact that modern theory does not establish any 
such propositions at all. Rather it offers a formal framework, 
into which any conceivable relationship, e.g., the opposite one, 
can be inserted casuistically as a special datum. ... However 
no particular relationship as such is indispensable for the validity 
of the framework itself” (italics mine).? 

Leaving alone the value judgment expressed in Schumpeter’s 
remarks, we must admit that they do indeed point to a funda- 
mental difference between the classical and the modern approach. 
What is at stake is no less than the entire possible range of deduc- 
tive reasoning. 


2 Joseph A. Schumpeter, Die Wirtschaftstheorie der Gegenwart (Vienna 1927) 
vol. 1, pp. 6-7. The rather free translation from the German is mine. 
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Let us be quite explicit about the disputed region. It con- 
cerns the whole natural, social, and technical environment of the 
economic system, that is, the conditions that determine the quality 
and quantity of demand on the part of consumers and investors, 
the supply of productive factors, the prevailing technique of pro- 
duction, social distribution, the bargaining behavior of consumers 
and producers, and last but not least, the changes in all these 
elements through time. Modern theory, by treating these condi- 
tions once and for all as data, can never give us more than a 
catalogue of all possible movements of the economic system, 
derived from, and arranged according to, hypothetical sets of data 
combinations. It does not and cannot claim to tell us which 
particular set, and consequently which specific movement deduced 
from it, corresponds to reality. ‘To make deduction applicable 
to reality, we must in each case first assess, by methods of induc- 
tion, the order of data ruling in the particular situation. Only 
then are we in a position to select from our catalogue of hypo- 
thetical deductions the one that comes closest to the actual 
constellation. 

This sounds quite trivial to the contemporary economist 
brought up in the modern tradition. All he may wonder is how one 
could proceed in any other way. Yet another method was in fact 
applied for a full century, during which deductive reasoning was 
not confined to conclusions drawn from sets of data postulated 
anew whenever analysis took another step. Rather, the explana- 
tion of the order and changes of these data itself formed part of 
the theoretical work of economists. 

Of course, every process of deduction must ultimately start 
from some set of “synthetic” propositions, which classical eco- 
nomics too could arrive at only by means of induction. But 
whereas the modern economist is compelled to begin every deduc- 
tive operation, if it is to have realistic bearing, with another 
empirical investigation of the relevant data, the classical econo- 
mist did so only once—namely, when he described the primeval 
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state of affairs from which the economic process was supposed to 
have started. Different notions as to the nature of this original 
reality produced contrasting images of economic evolution in the 
different classical systems. But for each classical system separately 
the empirical stage was, at least in principle, set once and for 
all with these initial assumptions. From there on the economic 
process could be deduced by an unbroken chain of reasoning. 
In this sense Ricardo’s assertion that the stationary state is the 
ultimate goal of economic development, or Marx’s “general law 
of capitalist accumulation,” proclaims explicitly what is implicitly 
contained in all classical systems. 

Obviously this classical procedure results in an “endogenous” 
dynamics of a much more comprehensive nature than that offered 
by modern process analysis. Underlying these classical construc- 
tions is a belief in the cognitive power of deduction, and a notion 
of society and history, that seem to contradict all ideas concerning 
the relationship between science and reality that prevail today. 
Yet in studying economic growth, at least as it develops under 
capitalism, the conceptional range of classical theory seems more 
appropriate than the delimitations of modern theory. 

The central problem of capitalism has often been defined as 
the question of how order rather than chaos ensues from the 
undirected action of innumerable individuals. We can give this 
question a time shape by asking what interaction of forces has 
determined the particular course that capitalist development has 
taken over the decades. If this development had been “planned,” 
as may well be the case with the future development of the West- 
ern economic system, the problem of an “endogenous” dynamics 
would hardly arise. The basic “data” and their major changes 
would have been set by conscious decision, and would rightly 
have to be treated as independent variables of the economic proc- 
ess that has been set in motion by them. But over the last two 
hundred years we have been confronted with a self-propelling 
secular process, in the course of which not only did the data 
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change “spontaneously,” but in addition these changes displayed 
striking regularities. 

As we look at this secular process in retrospect today, our analy- 
sis of it may receive little help from the substance of the classical 
theory of economic development. This does not in itself reflect 
upon the dynamic method which the leading classical economists 
applied.* To realize this, more is required, of course, than a 
cursory statement of the classical procedure. The latter will have 
to be elaborated in all its ramifications by the study of some of 
its most significant protagonists. I begin with the earliest, and 
in many ways the most lucid example: the theory of economic 
development as contained in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
I shall then consider certain modifications that Ricardo and the 
early “anti-harmonist”’ writers introduced into the original model, 
and shall complete the survey with a detailed examination of 
Marx. In a concluding section, centered on J. S. Mill, I shall 
deal briefly with the reasons for the subsequent abandonment of 
the classical method of growth analysis. 


Smith 
I pointed above to the truism that however far the range of deduc- 
tion may be extended, it must start from some original set of 
propositions. In all classical theories of development these propo- 
sitions are “historical”; that is, they refer to an “original” order 
of society from which the economic process is supposed to spring. 
Smith never defined these original data systematically, but the 
context of his work leaves no doubt as to what he considered them 
to be. Division of labor and exchange, allegedly the “conse- 
quence of a certain propensity in human nature,” * represent the 
basic pattern of economic behavior. They operate within the 


8I first took this position in my Economics and Sociology (London 1935) chaps. 
4 and 5. Since then valuable support has been given to this view by B. S. Keirstead 
in his Theory of Economic Change (Toronto 1948), especially in Parts I and Il 
of that work. 

#Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, ed. by Edwin Cannan (London 1930) Book 
I, chap. 2. Subsequent references to Smith are to this edition. 
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institutional framework of a competitive class society: private 
property in the means of production, including land, which are 
unequally distributed after the “early and rude state of society” ® 
has passed, and full mobility of the factors of production, safe- 
guarded by the watchmen of the public interest. As our investi- 
gation progresses we shall meet some additional assumptions, 
which round off the set of historical constants. 

Now in order to set the economic process in motion and give it 
the direction which Smith attributes to actual economic develop- 
ment, these constants have to generate the factors of production in 
the appropriate quantity and quality: an adequate supply of labor, 
of natural resources, and of capital, and a steady increase in produc- 
tivity. In contrast with the constants themselves from which they 
spring, these factors cannot be regarded as given once and for all 
by nature and history. They are continuously being drained off 
and replenished according to certain laws of motion. 

At this point we encounter the main peculiarity of classical 
analysis. Again neither the problem at stake nor its solution has 
been explicitly formulated by Smith. Both have to, be inferred 
from scattered passages, which are found mainly in Chapters 1, 
2, 3, 8, and 9, of the first book of Wealth of Nations, and in Chap- 
ters 3 to 5 of the second book. 

First of all, there is a law governing the supply of labor (Book 
I, chap. 8). It is based on two complementary hypotheses. On 
the one hand, forces are at work that tend to reduce, over the 
secular period, the level of real wages to the subsistence level. 
The causal nexus is identical with what was later called the “iron 
law of wages’: variations in the level of real wages evoke coun- 
teracting changes in the size of the working population. On the 
other hand, real wages can and do rise, as long as the natural and 
technical conditions of a country permit a steady increase in its 
wealth. Not that the systematic link between the level of real 


5 Op. cit., Book I, chap. 6. This chapter contains the rather naive but method- 
ologically essential hypotheses suggesting how this original state—the basic set of 
data—was transformed into the civilized state defined by the above conditions. 
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wages and the size of the population is destroyed for good in a 
progressive society. But demand for labor, as expressed in “the 
funds which are destined for the payment of wages,” can overtake 
supply. And with the increase of real wages population grows, 
since “the demand for men, like that for any other commodity, 
necessarily regulates the production of men.” 

Thus labor supply is ultimately dominated by the cooperation 
of two balancing forces: the propensity to procreate, which is seen 
as a composite of a biological urge and a rational calculation of 
the “value of children,” and the available wage fund. The former 
is another constant of the socio-economic process, but one which 
by itself would cause the system to “run down” to a constant level 
of labor supply and thus of real output. This tendency is coun- 
teracted by the latter force, which is a variable. What forces rule 
its changes? 

The answer is given by Smith’s law of accumulation. The 
funds which govern the variations in labor supply are the result 
of saving, which itself arises from another alleged human propen- 
sity or constant of the social mechanism: ‘‘the desire of bettering 
our condition” (Book II, chap. 3). Of course, it is not by the act 
of saving itself, but by the use they make of their savings, that 
people fulfill this desire. Accumulation, comprising both saving 
and investing, “is the most likely way of augmenting their for- 
tune,” provided a “neat or clear profit” or a rate of interest “in 
proportion to the clear profit” can be earned (Book I, chap. 9). 

The level of profit and interest, however, is as precarious a 
magnitude as the level of wages. ‘In a country which had ac- 
quired that full complement of riches which the nature of its 
soil and climate, and situation with respect to other countries 
allowed it to acquire, which could, therefore, advance no further, 
and which was not going backwards, both the wages of labour 
and the profits of stock would, probably, be very low” (Book I, 
chap. 9). The reason is seen in the competition among capitalists 
once a country is “fully stocked in proportion to all the business 
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it had to transact.’ As is the case with wages, “it is not the actual 
greatness of national wealth, but its continuous increase”’ (Book 
I, chap. 8) that favors profits. Since the notion of capital-deepen- 
ing lies outside the field of Smith’s vision—and for better reasons 
than the later classical economists can adduce for themselves— 
only a continuous widening of the capital structure can sustain 
profits and thus accumulation, and can keep real wages above the 
subsistence level. Such widening or economic growth, however, 
can be stimulated only by a rise in productivity, because the 
other growth factor, population increase, is regarded, as we saw, 
as a response rather than a stimulus to accumulation. ‘Thus the 
psychological constant again makes the system ‘“‘run down” to a 
constant level, unless its tendency is counteracted by changes in 
the variable factor, this time productivity. In this factor we now 
encounter the strategic variable of the whole system. 

If one places side by side the many remarks on productivity and 
economic progress which are contained in Wealth of Nations, one 
can collect the whole list of factors that Schumpeter classifies as 
“innovations”: extension and improvement of machinery, in- 
creased division of labor, new branches of trade, and territorial 
expansion. But the emphasis with which these various factors 
are treated differs markedly. It is technical progress in the nar- 
rower sense that is in the center. 

Among the conditions for such improvement of productive 
power is, first of all, a country’s equipment in terms of natural 
resources and its geographic position. The threat of the exhaus- 
tion of natural wealth is regarded as far distant. As to the interim 
period, Smith is little concerned about decreasing returns, so that. 
for the foreseeable future he can again treat the whole complex 
of natural conditions as a constant of the dynamic model. The 
decisive variable is a particular form of technology, namely, “di- 


vision of labor.” 
It has always been recognized that for Smith division of labor 
is the true dynamic force. Yet in our context we do well to dis- 
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tinguish between the general phenomenon which, as we have 
already seen, he traces back to a psychological constant, and the 
varying forms in which this phenomenon materializes through- 
out history. The latter comprise for Smith all types of technical 
progress, in particular the introduction of improved machinery. 
At the same time, his notion of technical progress is defined by 
the characteristics of the economies of specialization, as he de- 
scribes them in his first three chapters. Above all, mechanization, 
like specialization, is supposed to “facilitate and abridge labour,” 
but not to displace the worker who performs it. Quite to the con- 
trary, in the introduction to Book II Smith even asserts that divi- 
sion of labor in this inclusive sense is conditional upon a prior 
increase in labor supply. The passage is important enough to be 
quoted in full: “As the division of labour advances, therefore, 
in order to give constant employment to an equal number of 
workmen, an equal stock of provisions, and a greater stock of 
materials and tools than would have been necessary in a ruder 
state of things, must be accumulated beforehand. But the num- 
ber of workmen in every branch of business generally increases 
with the division of labour in that branch, or rather it is the in- 
crease of their number which enables them to class and subdivide 
themselves in this manner’ (italics mine). 

In other words, the machine is regarded as a complement of 
labor rather than a substitute for it, a definitely pre-industrial 
notion of technology. To find such ideas in Wealth of Nations 
is hardly surprising, if we remember the date of publication of 
the book. They fit well with Smith’s distrust of large-scale organi- 
zation of industry and of long apprenticeship, both of which he 
evaluates by pre-industrial standards (Book I, chap. 10). 

This identification of technical progress generally with speciali- 
zation has far-reaching consequences for Smith’s model of eco- 
nomic development. The improvements that determine the rate 
of economic progress, and thus the rate of profit, do not arise 
from spontaneous shifts in the production function, catering to 
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the pre-existing level of demand. Their introduction depends 
rather on the opening of new sources of demand, a proposition 
that is expressly stated in the title of the famous Chapter g of 
the first book: “That the Division of Labour is limited by the 
Extent of the Market.” Far from being an independent variable, 
technical progress as understood by Smith develops “in propor- 
tion to the riches and populousness” of the country in question, 
and in proportion to its trade with other countries. It is the rate 
of increase in aggregate demand that governs the rate of tech- 
nical progress. 

Furthermore, Smith leaves no doubt about where the source 
of such continuous increase in demand is to be found. It is true 
that hardly any one before him has put equal emphasis on the 
advantages of international division of labor, and he sees in foreign 
commerce the stimulus to most modern improvements in manu- 
facture and even in agriculture. And yet he calls this causal 
nexus an “unnatural and retrograde order.” “According to the 
natural course of things, therefore, the greater part of the capital 
of every growing society is first directed to agriculture, afterwards 
to manufactures, and last of all to foreign commerce” (Book III, 
chap. 1). Thus pride of place belongs to the domestic market, 
that is, to a continuous increase of population, equipped with 
sufficient buying power. With this our argument has turned a 
full circle. 

Here it may be helpful to restate the sequence of this circular, 
or rather “spiral,” process, and the strategic points in it where the 
constants exert their recurring influence. We have to remember 
that we find ourselves confronted with a process in development. 
Therefore in order to describe the sequence of events we have to 
break the chain of interdependent links artificially at some point. 
The most opportune place to do so is the point where the increase 
of aggregate employment, owing to the preceding “turn of the 
spiral,” has raised aggregate demand, thus providing new invest- 
ment opportunities for further division of labor. These oppor- 
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tunities are bound to raise profit expectations and thus demand 
for money capital, which will keep the level of the rate of interest 
above the minimum, and, together with the propensity for “‘better- 
ment,” will stimulate a positive rate of savings. These savings 
offered for investment represent demand for additional labor and 
keep real wages above the subsistence level. Under the influence 
of the propensity to procreate, labor supply responds to the wage 
stimulus, so that the investment opportunities can actually be 
realized through increase in employment. At the same time the 
additional payrolls expand the market beyond the expectations 
held at the beginning of the spiral turn that is under observation. 
This creates new investment opportunities, and the next turn 


begins. 

The main center of interest in this causal chain is the factors 
of production, on the growth of which the development of the 
economic process depends. There we must distinguish between 
the supply of natural resources on one hand, and on the other 
hand the supply of labor and savings and the changes in the tech- 
nique of production. The former is treated as a natural constant, 


at least up to the point when the system has utilized to the full 
its given stock of resources. The supply of the other factors, 
and especially all changes in such supply, is a function of the dy- 
namic process itself, together with the operation of certain con- 
stants. Labor supply is fully determined by the interaction of a 
bio-psychological constant with the market price of labor, as sav- 
ings are determined by a psychological constant and the market 
price of savings. Technological change, finally, is induced by the 
expansion of what Smith calls “national wealth” (comparable 
with what is today called ‘“‘national income’’), the continual in- 
crease of which is the inevitable result of the spiral process. 

What is decisive is the fact that this process of development is 
not distorted by any independent variables. Therefore it is not 
only open to exact prediction but, in the absence of any possible 
disturbances from without, it moves in dynamic equilibrium. 
True, the absence of outside shocks is only a necessary condition 
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for such equilibrium, and is not in itself sufficient to insure it; 
to clinch the argument in favor of a self-propelling harmonious 
dynamics, proof had to be given that the spiral chain would never 
be broken from within. Here lies the systematic significance of 
the specific form of technology that dominates Smith’s dynamic 
model. Only a technology that is labor-attracting insures the 
steady expansion of the market, and thus the unbroken continuity 
of the “upward spiral.” 

The so-called “optimism” of Smith’s vision of economic de- 
velopment hinges on his treatment of technical progress. Other- 
wise, as we saw, all the “‘pessimistic’’ arguments are present which 
in the hands of his successors turned the expanding secular proc- 
ess into the dismal stationary state. The bio-psychological con- 
stants, as conceived by Smith, would cause the mechanism to run 
down, were it not for the counteracting force of technology. But 
only by linking technical progress strictly with the growth of the 
system can the mechanism be made to “run up” steadily, until 
the full utilization of the natural environment prevents further 
expansion of aggregate and per capita income.® 

One element, and only one, in the customary set of data re- 
tains in Smith’s dynamics the role of an independent variable: 
consumer tastes. The bi-polar shifts of the productive factors 
according to the variations in these tastes exhaust what employ- 
ment fluctuations the system can undergo, and they are of a 
sectorial and short-run nature only. The rigid manner in which 
aggregate changes in factor supply are linked with one another in 
a regular sequence precludes any aggregate fluctuations over the 


6 Looking at this axiom of Smith’s model from the vantage point of a fully 
developed industrial system, it is easy to raise the objection that it is unrealistic. 
But the axiom is an indispensable condition for the twin postulates of “autonomy” 
and “harmony” on which both the theory and the policy recommendations of 
Smith’s economics rest. To have missed this central point is the main defect in 
Keirstead’s otherwise valuable exposition of Smith’s dynamics (see Theory of Eco- 
nomic Change, cited above, note 3, pp. 69-77). In linking moving equilibrium with 
a peculiar type of technology, Smith has shown an insight into the operation of 
the market mechanism that is sadly lacking in the work of most of his classical 
and aJl of his neo-classical successors. 
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long run, and this for two reasons. Not only are such changes 
in factor supply always a response to a preceding change in de- 
mand, and therefore in the nature of a self-correcting adjustment, 
but they are also of necessity slow, thus permitting steady absorp- 
tion. The rhythm of change is ultimately limited by the rearing 
period of children. Though these periods overlap in a contin- 
uous process of growth, making the influx of additional labor 
into the market a continuous process, they keep the rate of growth 
slow and steady. 

This consideration gives to the hypothesis of “other things 
remaining equal,” which underlies all classical analysis of short- 
term processes, a more than methodological significance. In a 
spiral process of development, as conceived by Smith, all factors 
other than bi-polar changes in taste do in fact remain equal over 
the short run. Far from assuming the function of controlled 
experiments, as it does in modern economics, in the context of 
original classical economics the ceteris paribus rule is a pro- 
nouncement on reality—at least on the aspired-to reality of per- 
fect competition. 

In summary, we can say that Smith’s theory of economic de- 
velopment is composed of two kinds of building blocks: a set of 
natural, psychological, and institutional constants, and a circular 
mechanism that links the changes in the supply data with the 
course of the economic process in reciprocal causation. This 
reciprocity of cause and effect over time—though at any given 
moment cause and effect are clearly separable—raises economic 
analysis to the level of more comprehensive social analysis, at 
least so far as the supply conditions of the factors of production 
reflect the social process. The other social forces, as embodied 
in the constants, are not drawn into the circular mechanism of 
causation. We shall see that in this respect at least one later classi- 
cal system, that of Marx, goes much further in establishing “laws 
of interdependence.” But though for Smith the constants only 
affect the process of development, without themselves being af- 
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fected by it, their nature as constants prevents them from preju- 
dicing either the stability or the calculability of the economic 
process. They belong to the “natural order,” in the twofold 
meaning which this term has in the social philosophy of the En- 
lightenment. Therefore their mode of operation can be known, 
and the resulting model of economic dynamics is the image of 
a fully predictable process of ‘natural’ development. Social eco- 
nomics was indeed raised by Smith to the formal level of a true 


science. 


Ricardo and the Early “Anti-Harmonists” 


It is not my intention to present a systematic survey of all the 
variants that the classical theory of economic development ex- 
hibits, or to trace the influence that different writers exerted on 
one another in formulating their ideas. Our concern with the 
problem is methodological rather than historical, and for such a 
purpose a random selection of a few further hypotheses is quite 
sufficient. The reason for this is that Smith’s model has remained 
the formal pattern for the “liberal” strand of classical economics, 


though the later models differ substantially from it and also from 
one another. The differences arise either from a change in the 
constants assumed, or from the weakening of the circular mecha- 
nism through the introduction of certain independent variables. 

The outstanding example in both respects is Ricardo. By 
substituting the law of diminishing returns on land for Smith’s 
assumption of constant returns, the trend of economic develop- 


ment is radically changed. Ricardo’s “pessimism,” as expressed 
in the first two editions of the Principles, is exclusively due to 
this modification of Smith’s model. The idea of an ultimate 
running-down of the system is integral to the Smith model also, 
as we saw above. All that Ricardo did was to move forward into 
the present the point of time when the stinginess of nature asserts 
itself. Not only does this place the level of real wages under a 


constant threat, which can be removed only temporarily by tech- 
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nical progress; but in addition Ricardo presents a new theory of 
profits, according to which the same tendency threatens their 
persistence also. It is no longer competition among capitalists, 
but the rise of money wages—inevitable under the pressure of 
decreasing returns—that cuts into profits. More and more this 
strangles accumulation, and thus the whole process of expansion. 

Nevertheless, the strictness of the spiral process was in no way 
affected by this change. A “downward” spiral was added to the 
initial “upward” spiral, and this has important consequences for 
functional distribution; but the process as such remains fully 
determinate and calculable. 

A much more serious modification was introduced in the third 
edition of the Principles, with the new chapter, “On Machinery.” 
By taking note of the labor-displacing effects of industrial tech- 
nology, Ricardo removes the cornerstone of the Smithian struc- 
ture.’ As in Smith, profits still depend on technical advance, and 
even more so when decreasing returns continuously tend to push 
up money wages. But though the prospects of innovation profits 
stimulate saving, their investment, which is still taken for granted, 
no longer assures growing aggregate employment. The displace- 
ment effect threatens to diminish the “gross produce’’—that is, 
the size of the market—and steady growth is no longer assured. 
Ricardo did not himself draw the far-reaching conclusions re- 
garding the secular process chat this new notion of the technical 
factor suggests. The new insight expressed in the critical Chap- 
ter 31—in itself a rare case of self-destructive intellectual honesty 
— is hardly compatible with the notion of a system which, though 
“running down” in terms of real output, is free from any ag- 
gregate fluctuations. 

It has become customary in recent years to attribute the first 
genuine insight into the causes of such fluctuations to Malthus. 
This emphasis is less than fair to some of his forerunners, and 
more than fair to Malthus’ capacity to understand what indeed 


* The fallacies contained in Ricardo’s proof of the displacement effect do not 
alter the systematic consequences of his conclusion. 
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he saw. On both scores Lord Lauderdale and Sismondi deserve 
to be reinstated in the position that they held in the history of 
economic doctrines before Keynes traced to Malthus the intro- 
duction into “respectable circles” of the principle of effective 
demand.* 

However this may be, the formal procedure of all these writers 
is the same. They break the link that—in Smith as well as in 
Ricardo, and prior to him in Say—had fastened savings firmly 
to investment. By stressing the “propensity” element in the crea- 
tion of savings over and against the circular effect of profit ex- 
pectations, savings themselves become an independent variable, to 
which investment may, or may not, adjust itself spontaneously. 

With this the stability of economic development is undermined, 
though not necessarily its upward trend. If Malthus has a claim 
to originality in this respect, it lies in his demonstration that ag- 
gregate fluctuations are compatible with an upward trend of real 
output and employment. His law of population is much less 
strict than the hypothesis that underlies Smith’s iron law of wages. 
“Moral restraint” is capable of breaking the circular chain at the 
most critical point—where the supply of labor is related to the 
level of real wages—transforming the latter into an independent 
variable. This second break in the circular chain may then undo 
part of the social evils brought about by the first, though it further 
reduces the determinateness and thus the predictability of the 
process of development. 


Marx 


We can say that in order to approximate their models to the com- 
plexities of the real world, the early nineteenth-century writers 
felt compelled to relax the strictness of the original circular mech- 


8 For a balanced treatment of the relative merits of Malthus and Lord Lauderdale, 
see A. H. Hansen, Business Cycles and National Income (New York 1951) chap. 
14. But in concentrating on the notion of “voluntary” underconsumption or 
“oversaving,” Hansen disregards the importance of Sismondi in stressing the com- 
plementary role, and for the past history of capitalism the more important role, 
of “forced” underconsumption due to pressure on the wage level. 
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anism. Marx's methodological position is unique because, al- 
though writing half a century later, he went in the other direction 
far beyond Smith. He transformed almost all the original con- 
stants into dependent variables. For this reason his model is 
the outstanding case of “endogenous dynamics,” whatever reser- 
vations may have to be made about the substance of some of his 
most essential propositions. 

To gain insight into the mechanism of Marx’s model, we can 
best begin by considering those elements for which equivalents 
can be found in Smith’s model. The process of development that 
Marx tries to formulate in the “general law of capitalist accumu- 
lation” * is kept moving, as in Smith, by the interaction of a law 
of population, a law of accumulation, and a law of technical 
change. But the social forces that replenish the stock of produc- 
tive factors through these laws are quite different from those 


postulated by Smith. 

To start with the law of population or labor supply, for Marx 
it is “relative surplus population” as created by technological dis- 
placement, rather than the “absolute surplus population” due to 


natural increase, that determines the state of the labor market 
and the level of real wages (vol. 1, chap 25). Since the introduc- 
tion of labor-displacing technical changes can be geared to the 
demand for labor, labor supply can be kept at such a level that 
it is always available at minimum cost, that is, at wages near the 


subsistence level.'° 

Now the force that makes the capitalist-entrepreneur use the 
weapon of innovation in this manner operates through the “‘spe- 
cial” law of accumulation, the latter term to be understood in 


* Capital (Kerr Edition, Chicago 1906, 1909) vol. 1, chap. 25. Subsequent refer- 
ences to Marx are to this edition. 

10 It is a controversial point whether Marx regarded the industrial reserve army 
as a necessary condition for the pressure on the level of real wages, or merely 
as a force supplementary to the operation of the law of surplus value. The deci- 
sion depends on what state of competition, pure or monopsonistic, one attributes 
to the labor market. Only if one assumes pure competition—hardly Marx's 
assumption—is the existence of a reserve army a necessary condition. We shall 
treat it as such, in order not to become involved in Marx's theory of value. 
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the classical sense of saving-plus-investment. But for Marx—in 
contradistinction to the earlier classical writers—accumulation is 
not stimulated by an innate propensity, but by the social pressure 
of a competitive society. Smith’s psychological constant is trans- 
formed into a dependent variable of the institutional environ- 
ment, which compels the capitalist “to keep continuously extend- 
ing his capital, in order to preserve it” (vol. 1, chap. 24). 

But Marx is in full agreement with both Smith and Ricardo 
that accumulation alone is not sufficient for the capitalist to survive. 
This is so, at least, if accumulation takes the form of “‘accumula- 
tion with constant organic composition of capital’—Marx’s term 
for a “pure widening” of the capital structure. As will be shown 
below, in this case profits are threatened from two sides: through 
price decreases due to the competition of fellow-capitalists (Smith's 
argument), and through wage increases, since in this case the de- 
mand for labor rises without a simultaneous increase in supply 
(Ricardo’s argument). Only accumulation with “rising organic 
composition of capital’’—capital-attracting technical progress, in 
modern terminology—can sustain the level of profit and with it 
the process of accumulation and development. And as we shall 
see presently, even this type of accumulation ultimately defeats 
its own ends. 

Thus in Marx, as in all classical systems, it is technical progress 
that provides the ultimate dynamic force. But there the resem- 
blance ceases. Before Marx technical progress was regarded as 
the vehicle of social progress and of market stability. It was sup- 
posed to create additional employment and thus to extend the 
market; to overcome, at least temporarily, the stinginess of na- 
ture; to stimulate investment and thus to banish the specter of 
oversaving. But to Marx modern technology is a Janus-faced 
phenomenon. While sustaining accumulation and thus growth, 
it maintains and even increases mass misery, breaks the stability 
of the economic process by blocking the extension of the market, 
and ultimately even jeopardizes profits. 

We saw that it was a specific type of technical progress—spe- 
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cialization—that produced the harmonistic effects of the Smithian 
model. Another peculiar type creates the ambivalent tendencies 
in Marx’s model. Its characteristics are two: it is labor-displacing 
and capital-intensifying. 

I have already referred to the first characteristic in discussing 
Marx's law of population. In elaborating the earlier suggestions 
of Barton and Ricardo, Marx demonstrated that, as a rule, the 
reabsorption of technological unemployment is, under industrial 
conditions, not a question of short-run adjustment but of secular 
growth, conditional on prior formation of real capital. The sig- 
nificance of this proposition for the operation of Marx’s model 
is twofold. On the one hand, by periodically flooding the labor 
market the industrial reserve army prevents the masses from par- 
ticipating in the benefits that increasing productivity potentially 
offers. On the other hand, it prevents aggregate consumption 
from rising in proportion to aggregate output, thus threatening 
the system with (forced) underconsumption. 

The second characteristic of technical progress, as Marx sees 
it, is progressive capital intensification, that is, an increase in the 
value of capital relative to the wages paid out over a stated 
period." On this assumption he builds a supplementary theory 
of profits, in which the paradoxical effects of technical progress 
find their climax. This “law of the falling tendency of the rate 
of profits” is probably the most controversial of Marx's proposi- 
tions,'* although it follows logically from any consistent theory of 
labor value. If aggregate profits are the difference between the 
value of output and aggregate payrolls, then the rate of profit (that 
is, the ratio of aggregate profits to the value of total capital stock) 
is bound to fall whenever capital intensification raises the value 
of fixed capital at a higher rate than payrolls—at least so long 


11 In some of Marx’s statements, stocks and flows are badly confused. But there 
is no doubt that the above formulation renders the meaning of what he wanted 
to express. 

12 See, for example, the critique of this law contained in P. M. Sweezy, The 
Theory of Capitalist Development (New York 1942) chap. 6, a book that is cer- 
tainly sympathetic to the general trend of Marx's ideas. 
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as it is possible for labor’s share in aggregate income to be main- 
tained.” 

We must ask, of course, why capitalists introduce innovations 
if the result is a fall rather than a rise of the profit rate. To this 
Marx has three answers. First, there are a number of counter- 
acting factors that reduce the “law” to a “tendency.” The most 
important of these factors are the reduction of the value of the 
fixed capital stock (in spite of its physical increase) as a conse- 
quence of rising productivity, and the secondary effect of labor 
displacement on wages, namely, a fall in real wages. But these 
counteracting forces operate obviously ex post facto. Therefore 
Marx’s other two reasons are more convincing from the stand- 
point of a capitalist who is confronted with the investment deci- 
sion. On the one hand, Marx is fully aware (vol. 3, chaps. 13 
and 15) of the temporary “pioneer profits” that form the center 
of Schumpeter’s profit theory; although competition is bound to 
wipe these out over the long run, until it does so they raise the 
rate of profit. On the other hand, a fall in the rate of profit is 
fully compatible with a rise in its volume. This, of course, can 
be a stimulus only for the borrower, not for the lender, whose 
remuneration is calculated in terms of the rate. Whenever the 
rate falls, therefore, especially disturbing effects arise from the 
behavior of the capitalist (in the narrower sense), who succumbs 
to a sort of liquidity preference (vol. 3, chap. 15). 

I have dwelt at some length on this supplementation of the clas- 
sical theory of profit, since its simple meaning is shrouded in a 
fog of verbiage spread over it by Marx himself and subsequently 

18 It is quite another question, which has been much discussed in recent years 
(Sweezy, Joan Robinson), whether real wages, and thus labor's share in aggregate 
income, must not rise under these assumptions. This conclusion would then 
obviate Marx’s whole deduction of the “catastrophic trend” of capitalist develop- 
ment. Now it is quite true that per capita real wages must rise with increasing 
productivity, unless money wages fall at the same time, which would in turn 
restore the level of profits. But this need not be true of aggregate real wages, 
unless aggregate employment is maintained. This condition, however, runs counter 
to Marx’s intentions, since he derives an economic crisis from the fall of the 


profit rate. Whatever may happen to the real wages of the employed, therefore, 
growing misery of the working class as a whole is quite compatible with such a fall. 
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by his critics. But again, we are not interested here in the sub- 
stantive truth of the proposition, but in its significance for the 
logic of Marx’s model.‘* What is new in Marx’s law of tech- 
nical change, compared with the corresponding propositions of his 
predecessors, is the combination of progressive with regressive 
tendencies that it describes. Only through its operation can 
profits, accumulation, and employment, and thus economic de- 
velopment, be stimulated—the same phenomena that are also 
checked by its operation. The result is an endogenous cycle of 
expansion and contraction, which takes the place of the steady 
running “up” or “down” of the classical mechanism. In this 
manner Marx's general law of accumulation makes regular fluc- 
tuations an inherent property of economic growth. 

This modification invests the model with a degree of realism 
never before attained by any theory of development. But it 
makes the exposition of the underlying process rather complicated. 
And this all the more so, since Marx visualizes at least two differ- 
ent types of business cycles. As in many of his propositions, he 
left his cycle theory as a torso. But Sweezy (op. cit., chap. 10) is 
probably right in asserting that Marx was fully aware of the two 
types, which nowaclays pass as “overinvestment” and “undercon- 
sumption” cycles, the action of the falling rate of profit being 
associated with the latter. And far from playing one off against 
the other, as has become the modern fashion, he treats them as 
equivalent forms of the economic process. 

We shall not pursue here a detailed examination of the manner 
in which Marx derives the sequence of cyclical phases for each of 
the two types. The main methodological significance of his 
cyclical model of growth lies in the fact that, once the cycle has 
started, it operates as the law of circular motion, according to 
which the factors of production are drained off and replenished in 
calculable fashion. 


14 The substantive conclusion as to the instability of the level of profits can 
also be derived from the underconsumption effects that labor-displacing innova- 
tions exert. 
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All that is needed to set the cycle going is an institutional en- 
vironment, very like the one that figures in Smith’s model, and 
the availability of innovational projects of the type described. 
The former developed out of the breakdown of mediaeval society, 
which also provided the original investment funds for what Marx 
calls the process of ‘‘primitive accumulation” (vol. 1, chaps. 26-32). 
The latter is a consequence of the industrial revolution. The 
social pressure of the institutional order assures the appropriate 
motive force, whereas a continuous stream of inventions is the 
material for the profit motive to actualize itself through the funda- 
mental economic behavior: accumulation. No additional chan- 
nels are required to feed outside forces—biological or psycho- 
logical—into the economic mechanism. The factors that sustain 
it, especially labor and capital, are recreated by the mechanism 
itself. 

Again we have to break into a continuous process at an arbi- 
trarily chosen point, in order to describe the circular mechanism. 
We select the point where availability of new projects, together 
with a large supply of idle labor and capital, induce what is today 
called “autonomous investment,” thus starting a new revival. 
What form the ensuing upswing takes, and in what manner it ends, 
depend on the relative weight, in total investment, of “pure widen- 
ing’’ projects and technical improvements respectively. If the 
former dominate, the labor pool inherited from the preceding 
depression will be gradually exhausted and wages will rise. This 
creates the ‘‘overinvestment” dilemmia, resulting in general cut- 
throat competition.’® Conversely, a sufficient supply of genuine 
improvements will, during the upswing, continuously refill the 
labor pool, thus preventing wage rises. But by this very fact it 
will drive the system in the end into the underconsumption di- 


15 The relevant passages (vol. 1, chap. 25, and vol. g, chap 15), in which a fall 
in profits, the stoppage of further accumulation, and thus the outbreak of the 
crisis, are derived from the wage rise, are open to criticism. We know today that 
overinvestment can arise only to the extent that factor specificity prevents a 
short-period adjustment of disproportionalities in the structure of production, a 
line of reasoning that is alien to Marx's thinking. 
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lemma.”® It is characteristic of the end phase of either type of 
upswing that profits decline. This brings accumulation to a 
temporary stop, leading to general contraction and the recreation 
of the large factor pools, which are the condition for a new revival. 

When examined from the aspect of determinateness and pre- 
dictability, Marx’s model gains upon Smith’s by freeing the circu- 
lar mechanism from all exogenous biological ad psychological 
constants. As a cycle, the economic process recreates all condi- 
tions necessary for its continuation. Up to this point, however, 
it is difficult to see that the resulting secular process can be any- 
thing else but a sequence of cycles, distinguished at best by dif- 
ferent types of upswings and crises, but without any specific trend 
of development. This gap is filled by Marx’s most original con- 
tribution: the linking up of even the institutional environment 
with the cyclical process. 

The decisive link is the “capital-intensifying’’ nature of tech- 
nical progress, as understood by Marx. First of all, from cycle 
to cycle it raises the degree of ‘‘concentration”—that is, the aver- 
age amount of capital per firm, and possibly the average size of 
the labor force per firm also. Second, and even more important 
for the dynamic process, it promotes “centralization” of produc- 
tion, namely, an increase in the share of large concerns in capital 
stock, aggregate output, and employment. This transformation 
is brought about by the periodic downswings, and derives from 
the greater crisis resistance of the larger and thus the more effi- 
cient firms. These retain, even during the depression, a certain 
volume of profits, whereas the general fall of the rate eliminates 
the smaller and less efficient firms. 

This economic effect of the depression, however, is the cause 


16 The scattered passages in Marx referring to underconsumption are so vague 
that this problem has become a fertile field for both text interpretation and con- 
troversy; see Sweezy (cited above, note 12) chap. 10. Some neo-Marxists, notably 
Otto Bauer and Sweezy, have tried to construct from the available building blocks 
a consistent theory of “forced underconsumption.” These constructions are defec- 
tive, because they try to prove with purely “mechanical” arguments what can be 
demonstrated only with due regard to “changes in expectations.” 
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of much more fundamental social effects. The process of com- 
petitive elimination gradually transforms a widely stratified soci- 
ety, originally composed of many independent producers, into 
two starkly antagonistic groups: a few “capital magnates,” and 
the large mass of the proletarianized people. But again this proc- 
ess is Janus-faced. Misery and exploitation mount, as does un- 
derconsumption, making the periodic crises worse and worse. 
Yet at the same time centralization furthers the rationalization 
and planning of the productive process and the international 
unification of markets. It cannot help training the laboring 
masses in the “cooperative form’ of production, and organizing 
them in self-defense. “Centralization of the means of production 
and socialization of labor at last reach a point where they become 
incompatible with their capitalist integument. This integument 
is burst asunder” (vol. 1, chap. 32). From this point on, the 
autonomous mechanism of the capitalist process gives way to 
planned direction." 

Thus the trend of socio-economic development follows from 
the interaction of two apparently contradictory tendencies. Both 
are inherent in labor-displacing, capital-intensifying technical 
change, when applied in a society that has gone through the 
process of “primitive accumulation.” A constructive tendency— 
progressive accumulation, concentration, centralization, prole- 
tarian training and self-organization—plays against a destructive 
tendency—displacement, increasing misery, growing undercon- 
sumption, and worsening crises. The final catastrophe requires, 
of course, a “‘voluntaristic” stimulus—the ‘“‘wrathful indignation” 
of the proletariat. But even this is traced back to the pressure 
of the social environment and treated as an inevitable response 
to it, as is the case with capitalists’ profit incentive and _ its 
behavioral expression—accumulation. Later Marxists, notably 
Hilferding, Luxemburg, Sternberg, and Sweezy, have extended 


11 This is true even though under socialism the sphere of material production 
remains a “realm of necessity,” as Marx maintains (vol. 3, chap. 48) against some 
of his more utopian disciples. 
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and refined the argument by applying it to the explanation of 
monopolistic tendencies and the related behavior patterns, as well 
as to the rise of a non-revolutionary working class and a new mid- 
dle class in the leading capitalistic countries. But the determi- 
nateness of the socio-economic circular mechanism is unimpaired, 
as long as the effects follow from the operation of the basic vari- 
able “technology” in a historically given, but endogenously 
changing environment.'* 

For this reason clarity about the logical position of these ulti- 
mate ‘‘causes” is crucial for full understanding of the model. The 
case is simple as far as the environmental factors are concerned. 
They are the passive element in the process of development. Origi- 
nally a set of data given by nature and history, they change slowly 
under the influence of the cyclical process, which they in turn 
affect through the channel of behavior. Once the economic proc- 
ess has started, the environment enters into a fully endogenous 
relationship with it. 

The active factor, technology, is a more complex phenomenon. 
We must distinguish between the scientific-technological process 
of invention, and innovation as the economic application of in- 
vention. The latter is endogenously related to the movements 
of the cycle, and can be regarded as “bunched” in reverse propor- 
tion to the rate of profit. Invention, on the other hand, seems 
to be less closely bound up with the socio-economic process. Cer- 
tainly modern technology generally is a child of the age and 
cultural climate in which modern capitalism arose. One might 
even assert that the constant flow of ever-new inventions is stimu- 
lated by the crumbs from the tables of the earners of profit, which 
fall to the inventor. But this motive can hardly be taken as his 
sole stimulus, and in any event it operates as a “carrot” rather 
than as a “stick.” Finally and above all, the particular form that 
the invention has to take in order to direct the dynamic process 


18 Luxemburg and Sternberg have added to the institutional factors of the 
mvironment the geographical-historical element of a “non-capitalist space,” which 
4 gradually being filled up. Marx’s own stand in this respect is not clear. 
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in the historically ordained direction cannot be attributed to 
endogenous forces only. ‘That Marx’s capitalist should prefer 
labor-saving to labor-attracting devices agrees with the circular 
mechanism of the system as well as with the postulated trend of 
evolution. This is not true of the other characteristic of these 
devices: their “capital-intensifying’” nature. This feature is in- 
deed indispensable as a causal link in the chain of events, which 
lead through concentration and centralization to the self-organiza- 
tion of socialism in the “womb of the old society.” But it cannot 
be derived with equal cogency from the basic behavior pattern 
of the capitalist. His ultimate aim would be served much better 
by capital-saving devices, which tend—at least in Marx’s inter- 
pretation—to raise the profit rate. Exactly as in Smith, a very 
specific technology is an indispensable condition for the evolu- 
tionary process taking its postulated course. But again as in 
Smith, this variable has been introduced into the system from 
without rather than having been derived from the operation of 
the circular mechanism.’® 

It is an interesting task to criticize the Marxian model by con- 
fronting each one of its “links” with the actual process of capitalist 
development. But though the course of history has refuted the 
prediction of the ultimate catastrophe—at least in the terms con- 
ceived by Marx—it has not by this refuted the method by whose 
help Marx attempted to establish a scientific theory of the de- 
velopment of the industrial market economy. We may well deny 
every single one of his substantive propositions, and yet regard 
the methodological lesson of his work as a challenge that no 
responsible social scientist can afford to evade. 

I can vindicate this position by citing a witness who, in view of 
his earlier pronouncements quoted above, should be accepted as 
impartial: ‘“. . . there is one truly great achievement to be set 
against Marx’s theoretical misdemeanours . . . the idea of a theory, 
not merely of an indefinite number of disjointed individual pat- 


19 See also Lewis S. Feuer, “Indeterminacy and Economic Development,” in 
Philosophy of Science, vol. 15, no. 3 (October 1948) pp. 225-41. 
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terns or of the logic of economic quantities in general, but of the 
actual sequence of these patterns or of the economic process as 
it goes on under its own steam, in historic time, producing at 
every instant that state which will of itself determine the next 
one. Thus, the author of so many misconceptions was also the 
first to visualize what even at the present time is still the eco- 
nomic theory of the future for which we are slowly and laboriously 
accumulating stone and mortar, statistical facts and functional 
equations” (italics mine).”° 


The Classical Theory of Growth Abandoned 


It is an open question whether “theoretical misdemeanors’’ alone 
are responsible for the fact that to this day “respectable circles” 
have not taken note of Marx’s methodological daring, and that 
men like Silvio Gesell and Major Douglas could crowd him out 
of the most important treatise written in this generation. The 
latter fact seems all the more paradoxical since, judged in methodo- 
logical terms, Keynes’ General Theory is much nearer, if not to 
Marx himself, at least to his prototype Smith than anything writ- 
ten in academic economics since the days of Mill—a point to 
which I shall return presently. 

But it is true that when Capital appeared, the main stream of 
classical economics had already abandoned not only the original 
approach to the problem of secular development but even any 
concern with it at all. The reasons for this were never explicitly 
stated, and must be inferred from the context of the later classical 
writings. 

An illuminating phase of transition is represented by Book IV 
of Mill’s Principles. Chapters 4 to 6 of this Book, dealing with 
the tendency of profits to fall to a minimum, and with the sta- 
tionary state, are written much in the old vein, combining the 
Ricardian “running down” tendency of the system with the 
Malthusian alleviations referred to. But these chapters are pre- 


20 Joseph A. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (New York 1942) 
P- 43- 
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ceded by the extremely interesting Chapter 3, in which five 
hypothetical cases of the behavior of the factors of production 
are analyzed in a thoroughly modern fashion. Changes in factor 
supply (constant or increasing population combined with con- 
stant or increasing capital and constant or increasing productivity) 
are discussed in a “catalogue of permutations” that would do 
honor to any modern textbook. 

Apparently Mill regarded all these cases as empirically possible, 
with little to choose between them on a priori grounds. This 
agnostic position follows quite logically from the destruction that 
had been dealt (by Malthus and by Mill himself) to the “laws of 
data changes,” especially the iron law of wages and its descendant, 
the wage-fund theory; to the naive theory of accumulation (by 
Lauderdale, Sismondi, and Wakefield); and to the optimistic inter- 
pretation of technical progress (abandoned by Ricardo, and re- . 
stored by Mill himself only with many qualifications). The 
existence of business cycles had by Mill’s time been fully realized, 
but no one had succeeded in integrating an explanation of them 
with the general theory of price and distribution. Even the purely 
physical tendencies of real output seemed more complex than 
they had appeared to the optimist Smith or to the pessimist 
Ricardo. For Mill the outcome depended on a “‘conflict between 
two tendencies” (Book IV, chap. 2), namely, technical progress 
and diminishing returns on land, an outcome that he regarded as 
unpredictable. 

In short, the former “constants’—natural, psychological, and 
technological—had revealed themselves as so many variables. And 
since Marx’s idea of relating them in circular fashion to the in- 
stitutional environment contradicted what was still left of the 
original notion of a “natural order,”’ they could only be regarded 
as independent variables. This is the manner in which neo- 
classical economics has treated them ever since, no longer attempt- 
ing to account for the regular form that the capitalist process has 
taken during the secular period of two hundred years. 

I agree with Keirstead (op. cit., chap. 4) that Schumpeter’s 
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“Theory of Economic Development” is no exception to this rule. 
What Schumpeter has done is to put forth an explanation of the 
business cycle on the basis of a theory of innovations. But not 
only are innovations treated as an independent variable; their 
effect on the labor market is completely disregarded. Since 
Schumpeter insists that, in principle at least, every new cycle starts 
from equilibrium, the economic process as such has no causal 
function. Of his later works, Business Cycles stresses the role of 
historical causes at the expense of any circular mechanism. By 
building his model of the secular process on the dubious founda- 
tion of Kondratieff's hypothesis, Schumpeter at best describes a 
movement without being able to explain it. 

His last book, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, contains 
a number of highly interesting suggestions about the interaction 
between the economic process and the social order in late capi- 
talism. But Baumol is certainly right in pointing to the ‘“‘some- 
what loose and conversational manner which makes it almost 
impossible to discern the details of the analytical framework.” ** 
Thus the man who alone among recent academic economists 
recognized the meaning, and in the end the lasting importance 
also, of the Smith-Marx scientific procedure, himself did very 
little to revive it. The leadership fell to a man who was strangely 
unaware of the tradition that he followed. 

What places Keynes, in spite of his railing against “classical” 
economics, squarely within the classical frame of reference is, on 
the one hand, his return to macro-economics (in the Quesnay- 
Marx tradition rather than in the Smith-Ricardo tradition) and, 
on the other hand, his replacing some of the independent variables 
of neo-classicism by constants, in the manner of Smith.*? I refer, 
of course, to Keynes’ revival of specific “‘propensities,” “prefer- 
ences,” and “expectations,” with whose help the actual course of 
the economic process is analyzed and predicted, at least for the 

21 Baumol, Economic Dynamics (cited above, note 1) p. 20, note 2. 

22To realize Keynes’ position one must distinguish, of course, first, between 


classical and neo-classical economics, and second, between the substantive proposi- 
tions of classical macro-economics and the method by which they were developed. 
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short run. Certainly the functions that describe the Keynesian 
system can, in principle, assume any values. To that extent the 
theory is indeed general and its apparatus purely formal. But 
when it comes to analyzing the actual process of capitalism and 
its inherent autonomous tendencies, Keynes no longer has re- 
course to the procedure by which neo-classicism tried to “apply” 
its apparatus, namely, by empirically determining the “data” 
from case to case. General propositions are put forth about how 
people at large divide an increment of income between consump- 
tion and saving, how movements of the rate of interest affect the 
demand for cash, and how long-term expectations affect invest- 
ment. In scattered remarks, which refer to the secular process, 
a truly Marxian position is taken.”* And the conclusions drawn 
regarding an industrial market left to its autonomous devices are 
hardly more reassuring. 

All this, and also the recent attempts to build a more specific 
and more exact theory of economic growth on Keynesian founda- 
tions (Harrod, Hicks), requires detailed discussion beyond the 
range of this paper. But enough has been said to suggest to the 
reader that closer study of the classical apparatus, far from having 
merely historical significance, leads straight into the center of 
research in contemporary theoretical economics. 

With this we have returned to our starting point: how to con- 
struct a verifiable theory of economic growth that adequately 
combines social with economic analysis. The lesson to be drawn 
from the foregoing investigation cannot be a call for the return 
to the “closed” circular mechanism of classical economics. Rather, 
the problem consists in establishing the criteria by which those 


23 It is true that the systematic elaboration of what is now called “maturity” 
theory is the work of some of Keynes’ disciples. But all the elements of this 
theory are present in the three pages of the General Theory that deal more 
extensively with economic development (chap. 21, sec. VII). Keynes calls this a 
question “for historical generalization rather than for pure theory.” This is 
precisely the analytical level on which the classical theory of development moves. 
The apparent difference in generality is exclusively due to the early classical 
belief in “natural” parameters, whereas Keynes and his followers are satisfied, like 
Marx, with generalizing about certain historical periods. 
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areas where the economic process does indeed interact with its 
environment can be distinguished from fields where the “under- 
lying forces” operate as independent variables. In some instances, 
as in the theory of expectations, elements belonging to both areas 
may well be active. At this stage we do not possess such criteria, 
nor does our ability to handle circular mechanisms transcend the 
rather crude determinism of dynamic process analysis in its modern 
version.** But the growing concern with “endogeneity” is certainly 
in accord with sound methodological principles. After all, the 
limits of endogenous explanation coincide with the limits of our 
understanding of the social process. 

24 See, for example, Paul A. Samuelson’s contribution in Howard S. Ellis, ed., 
A Survey of Contemporary Economics (Philadephia 1948) pp. 352-81. It remains 
to be seen whether social scientists will profit from the theory of “servo-mechanisms” 
or “feedback systems,” which play an increasingly important role in modern 
physical research. See Richard M. Goodwin's contribution to Alvin H. Hansen, 
Business Cycles and National Income (cited above, note 8) pp. 417-68. That the 


notion of a “circular mechanism” is much older than these constructs of modern 
physics, and is indigenous to social research, should not be doubtful after the 


foregoing observations. 





REPUBLICAN HUMANISM” 


BY HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


¥ ae most publicized aspect of American education during the 
last decade has concerned what is called general education. 
Whether the vogue of this theory will mark a turning point is, 
of course, anybody’s guess. 

Other elements in education also have their claims. One such 
is the professionalization or quasi-professionalization of college 
athletics under the guidance of sports writers, gamblers, and 
alumni. Another is the passionate love affair between education 
and industry. Not to speak of the increase of our technological 
programs, such phenomena as the graduation of young chemists 
into industry rather than into basic research must give us pause. 
Some of us are likewise troubled by the belief of many college 
presidents that unless industry bails out the privately endowed 
institutions, these schools face ultimate extinction. A _ third 
debatable element is the fateful relation of universities to govern- 
ment, state or national, with all the implications of political con- 
trol, security checks, secret contracts, and uncertain financing that 
follow. Another basic problem is the wide acceptance of the 
notion, never thus brutally phrased, that job training is the 
principal duty of higher education. The visits to the campus each 
spring of representatives of business and industry would have been 
unthinkable in the time of Thomas Aquinas, or, for that matter, 
of Emerson. An important aspect of job training is, moreover, 
that young women more and more look upon the bachelor’s 
degree as preparatory to personnel work or to a short-time career 
in publishing or advertising, interior decorating, or newspaper 
employment. Trends such as these weaken the assumption that 


* Eprrors’ Nore—This paper was presented at the New School for Social Research, 
December 9, 1953, a8 the seventh annual Horace M. Kallen Lecture. 
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higher education has the training of intellect for its central pur- 
pose, and must eventually alter the Americans’ picture of them- 
selves and of the good life they desire. 

These matters are, as the eighteenth century would say, inter- 
esting. But there is another, more disturbing assumption in our 
culture. This is our reliance upon statistical analysis for all sorts 
of purposes, from determining the location of a drugstore to 
estimating the possibilities of extrasensory perception. What 
seems to follow is a conditioning of our attitude toward the 
dignity of man—that noble assumption made by the leaders of 
1776. Some years ago Mr. E. B. White ruefully announced that 
he was ceasing to be a person in his own right and becoming an 
intricate number system—a social security number, a driver's 
license number, an insurance number, a draftboard number, even 
a number in his correspondence. The humor of his essay does 
not conceal the truth that the person as John Locke or William 
James understood the term disappears from many aspects of our 
culture as the American turns into a mensurative unit, an integer 
in a quantitative series, a decimal point or fraction, which, how- 
ever colorful its private life may be, has for national purposes all 
the neutral tones one associates with words like norm, normal, 
normative, and average. Is it not significant that the strange, 
secret life of Walter Mitty is both strange and secret? 

General education came into being as a counterweight to these 
forces. Because higher education has been threatened by the 
vocational, because specialization daily grows more intense and 
research more technical, general education comes forward as a 
mode of restoring a lost unity to cultural values. How shall we 
retain liberal culture for a society in which the engineer is more 
influential than the philosopher? If liberal education is to be 
preserved, so the argument runs, it can be preserved only by 
discovering dynamic unity; and what unity can better serve us 
than the history of western man? General education preserves 
liberal education; and though it is amusing to observe how terms 
like “liberal” and “liberal education” tend to disappear as the 
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popularity of their surrogate increases, I do not stress this fact, 
conceiving that the imbecility of the term “liberal” in education 
is merely a function of the general weakening of the whole liberal 
philosophy in twentieth-century America. 

The central assumption of programs in general education is that 
the development of civilization from the Greeks to television is 
basic to an understanding of life and offers all the values neces- 
sary to maintaining enlightenment. The fundamental course in 
these programs is therefore usually one in the history of the west. 
And since all knowledge comes in three parts, the sciences, the 
social sciences, and the humanities are fitted into this harmony 
of history. So far as the exact sciences are involved, many institu- 
tions, finding that laboratory exercises either puzzle the non- 
scientific or encourage the merely manipulative, have referred 
scientific demonstrations to the instructor, who is left free to 
expatiate on the meaning of his demonstrations in terms of scien- 
tific theory or to applaud scientific development. The relation of 
the social sciences to the harmonious whole has not always been 
so easily solved; but as explication of current social problems, 
teaching in this area is at least anti-Marxian and pro-free-enter- 
prise, and, as history, it pictures the Americans, even in a troubled 
world, as heirs of all the ages in the foremost files of time. Among 
the humanities, although instruction is offered in the fine arts, the 
core of education is commonly a library of great books beginning 
with Homer and extending to Kafka and Eliot. From reading 
these texts under guidance the student is supposed to derive or 
strengthen value judgments that will make him both philosophical 
and democratic. 


Great benefits have come from this reform. Younger teachers 
have developed a missionary zeal for education, and their enthusi- 
asm has kindled an answering fire among undergraduates. A kind 
of unity has been given the curriculum, even though it may not be 
a primary unity; and the fact that experts have had to pool their 
expertise has probably helped both the experts and the students. 
Undergraduates, moreover, have acquired some acquaintance with 
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masterpieces of art and thought outside the Brito-American tradi- 
tion, despite our national weakness in foreign languages; they 
form some notion, however vague, of cultural epochs like the 
Renaissance; and they are, I hope, less likely to think of science 
as either magic or materialism. Whether they are less parochial 
in outlook than were the graduates of William and Mary in Jeffer- 
son's day, who, though they lacked modern facilities, were brought 
up in a coherent philosophic view of the world’s history—this, I 
think, is somewhat less certain. 

One difficulty is that the enthusiasm over a noble experiment 
has prevented or postponed critical examination of its tenets. Yet 
logical difficulty arises from the very correction general education 
desires to make. The intent is to offset specialization by the broad 
view. But instruction by an expert, however dull, is likely to be 
both informed and up-to-date, whereas the teacher of world his- 
tory or world culture must rely for most of his judgments upon 
opinion at second or third hand. Yet his duty is to grapple with 
masterpieces of great complexity and with vast problems central 
to our troubled world. For tasks like these he is imperfectly 
trained. Doubtless transfer of training is possible; doubtless 
native intelligence accomplishes much; doubtless even superficial 
teaching of world culture is better than no teaching at all. But 
the difficulty has unexpected ramifications. A specialist in, let us 
say, Victorian studies, set to work at general education, not only 
lacks competence to deal authoritatively with mediaeval culture, 
but his view of any other cultural epoch remains almost inevita- 
bly a reflection of the prepossessions with which he interprets the 
Victorian order. The theory of general education often appears 
to rest, in other words, upon an elementary confusion between 
instruction that is broad and instruction that is broadening; and 
I suspect that the informed and sympathetic interpreter of Vic- 
torianism will do quite as much to enrich the mind as will the 
cosmic enthusiast who, like the radius vector of the planets, 
sweeps over equal areas in equal times. 

General education is characteristically committed to the history 
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of the west. This approach increases rather than diminishes our 
queer belief that the history of western man is synonymous with 
the history of mankind. Unity is desirable, but should it be 
bought at so great a price? Whether we can indefinitely bring up 
our younger generations to look at the world only through 
western spectacles is a profound and delicate problem I cannot 
solve, but the passing of the European age suggests, at least, that 
other orientations are possible. 

Instruction in the great texts of western culture is a central 
feature in general education. ‘Titles are chosen to illustrate 
important phases of that culture. These books are sometimes 
taken in chronological order, sometimes in a philosophic or 
aesthetic pattern thought to be significant; and all goes forward 
under the assumption that it is good for the student to read the 
best that has been thought and said in the world. This assump- 
tion is so honorific, the aim of the program so admirable, the 
variety of books frequently so great, and modes of interpreting 
them so diversified, one is tempted to exclaim: “Here is God's 
plenty!” until one suddenly realizes that the eclectic nature of this 
library does not differ from the nature of the elective system it is 
intended to correct. Except as the texts illustrate western history 
there seems to be no governing concept. Whether a library 
running from Homer to Albert Camus be taken distributively 
by departments or collectively in a single course or group of 
courses does not radically alter the nature of the collection. 
Indeed, whether you plump with Mortimer Adler for about a 
hundred works, or prefer five Harvard courses in the humanities 
that concern books from Thucydides to Joseph Butler’s Sermons, 
it remains quite possible, and makes an interesting parlor game, 
to establish parallel lists of titles equally important, equally rich, 
equally illuminating from this or that point of view. The wealth 
of resources is commendable; beneath this happy fact, however, 
principles disappear, everything comes in truth to depend upon 
the instructor and his point of view, and there seems to be no 
special reason why the undergraduate should emerge from any 
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one of these libraries with any consistent theory of western man, 
of western values, or of western history he would not have gained 
anyway. If the retort is obvious—why does he have to come out 
with a particular philosophy?—the answer is deadly: the original 
premise of general education was that a unified view would cure 
anarchy and establish common values by which to live. Eclecti- 
cism is, I suspect, a practical answer, but it was not the intended 
philosophic answer. Books of philosophy are not a philosophy; 
and no library adds up to any very dynamic unity unless a 
philosopher is there to interpret it for us. 

To this situation Carl Becker's famous phrase seems applicable: 
every man becomes his own historian. In a democracy we could 
conceivably leave the historians to fight it out among themselves. 
But there are fashions in values; and just now the fashion, at least 
among American humanists, is to revive the doleful view of 
humanity common to Renaissance humanism. There are grave 
doubts about the human race. The neo-Calvinists expound the 
exceeding sinfulness of man; moralists today dwell upon his weak- 
ness, not upon his strength; the neo-Freudians insist upon the 
primacy of brute emotions and the inadequacy of reason; philoso- 
phers tell us the clear light of Lockeian rationality was all a mis- 
take; semanticists argue that words go one way, meaning another; 
and literary critics, rushing from myth to symbol and from Kafka 
to Faulkner to Melville to James, appear less interested in the 
plain meaning of prose than in esoteric significances very lately 
discovered. Lacking any governing principle for the interpreta- 
tion of these great texts, the humanist has to set up his own, and 
his own is likely to be influenced by a darker view of man than 
that we are all created free and equal. He may, indeed, as an offset 
magnify the unity of the Middle Ages, the simplicity of the nine- 
teenth centry, the proud vigor of the Renaissance, or the excel- 
lence of conversation in Periclean Athens, but none of these 
enthusiasms leads him to share the kind of hope for the future that 
Washington had and Jefferson cherished. If the humanist has 
traditionally seldom been happy in present time, he seems more 
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uncertain of this particular age than of many others and flatly 
denies Bishop Berkeley’s prophecy about the westering star of 
intellectual empire. The incorrigible healthiness of youth is 
probably proof against a Henry Adams philosophy that history 
is mainly increasing vertigo; yet it is difficult to prove that present 
courses in great books inevitably strengthen democratic faith. 
Have we really thought our way through the problem of general 
education? 

That theory might perhaps be more critically appraised if the 
times were less feverish. But ours is an age of terror, one in which 
the word “survival’’ is oftener spoken than is the word “‘philoso- 
phy.” Ours, however, is not the first critical period in American 
history. If some understanding of the past may bolster our 
democratic faith, let us go back to reappraise an earlier epoch 
quite as unsettled as our own. 


II 


From the skirmish at Lexington in 1775 to the abdication of 
Napoleon in 1815 is forty years. I suggest that these forty years 


were as troubled as the forty years that run from 1914 to 1954. 
Concerning the first half of that revolutionary time a French 
political leader said it was something merely to have survived in 
it; concerning its later decades a British clergyman remarked it 
was an unlawful time to be alive if you held liberal opinions. 
In these tumultous years the American republic took shape. The 
theory of that republic did not rest upon the historical eclecticism 
apparently satisfactory to many teachers of general education, 
but upon something more philosophical, to which I shall come. 
Meanwhile let us try to recapture the atmosphere of the epoch 
of revolution. 

You can get the shock of recognition necessary for this pur- 
pose by reading a famous paragraph by one of the great imagin- 
ative writers in English. Whatever the merit of Dickens’ A Tale 
of Two Cities as history, Dickens was aided by Carlyle to secure 
an imaginative grasp of the period, and he came up with this: 
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“It was the best of times, it was the worst of times, it was the 
age of wisdom, it was the age of foolishness, it was the epoch of 
belief, it was the epoch of incredulity, it was the season of Light, 
it was the season of Darkness, it was the spring of hope, it was the 
winter of despair, we had everything before us, we had nothing 
before us, we were all going direct to Heaven, we were all going 
direct the other way—in short, the period was so far like the 
present period, that some of its noisiest authorities insisted on its 
being received for good or for evil, in the superlative degree of 
comparison only. ... It was the year of Our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-five.” 

Dickens’ concern is Europe, but among the thirteen disturbed 
British colonies in North America there was also feverish uncer- 
tainty. A man wrote in New York in 1767 that the “Spirit of 
Mobbing was up, and the Lives and Estates of innocent Men 
exposed to the Fury of the deluded Populace!” The picture 
of Boston mobs in Francis Bernard’s Letters to the Ministry of 
1769 remains appalling. In 1774 one writer told the Virginians 
that independence would mean “Invasions from Canada, Incur- 
sions of Savages, Revolt of Slaves, multiplied Fleets and Armies. . . 
the Ruin of our Trade. . . the Surrender of our Ports and Capi- 
tals. . . the Misery of Thousands.” The Rev. Samuel Seabury 
advised merchants in New York that New England was cunningly 
trying to form an independent republic, planned to invade New 
York, and would inaugurate a period in which “We should 
presently turn our arms on one another;—province against prov- 
ince,—and destruction and carnage would desolate the land. 
Probably it would cost the blood of a great part of the inhabitants 
to determine, what kind of a government we should have— 
whether a Monarchy or a Republic. Another effusion of blood 
would be necessary to fix a Monarch, or to establish the common 
wealth.” 

The speed of the revolution was as frightening as the speed 
of the Russian revolution later. In 1772 the Rev. Moses Parsons, 
preaching the annual election sermon in Boston, assured his 
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hearers that “there is not, I suppose a native of this Province, 
who does not bear an unfeigned loyalty to King George the third.” 
Only four years later the Massachusetts delegation to the Conti- 
nental Congress, with the wealthy John Hancock at its head, was 
signing a wholly subversive document that described this same 
monarch as a “Prince, whose character is . . . marked by every 
fact which may define a Tyrant.” The writer who in 1776 thus 
harshly characterized the king had appealed to this same ruler in 
1774 to preserve “that harmony which alone can continue both 
to Great Britain and America the reciprocal advantage of their 
connection,” and had prayed that “fraternal love and harmony”’ 
would extend “thro’ the whole empire to the latest ages of time.” 
Seven years after this, Thomas Jefferson was a fugitive from 
British cavalry in Virginia. 

We are so accustomed to regarding independence as inevitable 
that we cannot envision the violence it connotes. In 1776 Wil- 
liam Smith of Philadelphia published Plain Truth in answer to 
Paine’s Common Sense. In this he declared that New England 
was leading America to destruction in a dance of death. “Volumes 
were insufficient to describe the horror, misery, and desolation 
awaiting the people at large in the Syren form of American indi- 
pendence.” Bound into the Huntington Library copy of his 
pamphlet is an essay signed “Rationalis,” which opens with a 
quotation from Voltaire that republics are as ambitious as mon- 
archies. Ten years later, the future senator from New Hampshire, 
Wiliiam Plumer, wrote from Exeter to describe an armed mob 
of two hundred “dirty, ragged fellows” who put the state legis- 
lature in fear of their lives. “Some were clamouring against the 
[General] Court for passing a law authorizing the return of the 
Refugees, declaring that those who voted for it ought to be pun- 
ished with death. Some demanded paper money; others, an equal 
distribution of property. Some, the annihilation of debts, free- 
dom from taxes, the abolition of lawyers, the destruction of the 
Inferior Courts, the reduction of salaries, and all of them 
exclaimed against law and government.” A few years later, having 
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reference to one of the political societies of the day, an editor 
wrote: “. .. in Kentucky you have a Democratic Society—that 
horrible sink of treason,—that hateful synagogue of anarchy,— 
that odious conclave of tumult,—that frightful cathedral of dis- 
cord,—that poisonous garden of conspiracy,—that hellish school 
of rebellion and opposition to all regular and well-balanced 
authority.” As late as 1805, in a posthumous essay, The Dangers 
of American Liberty, the eccentric but intelligent Fisher Ames 
wrote: “the most ferocious of animals when his passions are 
roused to fury and uncontrolled, is man; and of all governments, 
the worst is that which never fails to excite, but was never found 
to restrain those passions, that is, democracy. It is an illuminated 
etl. . 6” 

From 1775 through 1789 the Americans were groping their 
way to some permanent form of government. They invented a 
republic of a special type. Today it seems inevitable they should 
have done so. It was not evident at the time. It is illuminating 
to discover that the word “republic” scarcely appears before 1775, 
and is not much used immediately thereafter. The word is 
absent from the Declaration of Independence and, so far as I 
can discover, from all the preliminary drafts. It does not appear 
in the Articles of Confederation, or in any treaties made by that 
government. The caretaker constitutions set up in most colonies 
—upon the recommendation of the Continental Congress that 
where no sufficient government exists, the people are urged ‘‘to 
adopt such government, as may, in the opinion of the representa- 
tives of the people, best conduce to the happiness and safety of 
their constituents’’—these constitutions, which in theory might be 
anything from monarchy to populist democracy, do not establish 
republics by name. Not until 1789, in Article IV, section 4 of 
the federal Constitution, does one find such a mandate as: “The 
United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
Republican Form of Government.” The only instance diction- 
ary-makers find before 1775 of the word “republic” is in a phrase 
used in 1727 by Cadwallader Colden to describe the polity of the 
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Five Nations: “Each Nation is an absolute Republick by itself,” 
but republic here has the force of res publica—independent gov- 
ernment. After that, we have to wait for John Adams to write his 
wife in 1775, that “suspicions [are] entertained of designs of inde- 
pendence: an American republic.” Before Lexington and Con- 
cord most Americans had not gone further than the statement 
appearing in the Votes and Proceedings of certain meetings in 
Faneuil Hall in 1772, which resolved that ‘“‘A Commonwealth or 
State is a Body politick or civil Society of Men, united together 
to promote their mutual Safety and Prosperity.” This is a sound 
eighteenth-century statement, but it says nothing about a republic. 
Professor George Dutcher has said that the republican form of 
government seems to have been adopted as a matter of course, 
without any definite discussion or explicit action, and in one sense 
this is true. But he also points out that the revolutionary con- 
stitutions were commonly drafted by committees, one member of 
which did most of the work—Rutledge in South Carolina, Jay 
in New York, Adams in Massachusetts—and that these constitu- 
tions were put into effect not only without agitation for this kind 
of government, but apparently with a definite purpose to avoid 
agitation. The kind of agitation to be avoided was presumably 
that which Madison pointed to in the tenth Federalist, when he 
wrote that democracies “have ever been spectacles of turbulence 
and contention; have ever been found incompatible with personal 
security or the rights of property; and have in general been as 
short in their lives as they have been violent in their deaths.” 
How thin the line between order and anarchy, how nebulous the 
political situation was, may be inferred from the fact that John 
Adams’ influential Thoughts on Government, 1776, was occa- 
sioned by a casual question of the great and good George Wythe 
of Virginia: what is the best plan for a new government? 
Adams’ essay, 28 pages long, published in Philadelphia, is, I 
think, the first important formulation by an American of the 
theory of a representative federal republic. I call your attention 
to the doctrinaire terms which Adams uses. Fear, he says, is 
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the foundation of most governments, but the Americans do not 
wish to found a government in fear. Yet the foundation of gov- 
ernment must rest in some principle or passion in the minds of the 
people. Therefore he argues that “the noblest principle and most 
generous affections of our nature . . . have the fairest chance to 
support the noblest and most generous models of government.” 
The English have abandoned the political principles of their 
great men—Sidney, Harrington, Milton, and others, but a reading 
of these authors “‘will convince any candid mind, that there is no 
good government but what is republican.” A republic he defines 
as “an empire of laws, and not of men.” He then discusses the 
representative system, and argues that “a constitution founded on 
these principles introduces knowledge among the people, and 
inspires them with a conscious dignity becoming freemen . 
elevation of sentiment inspired by such a government, makes the 
common people brave and enterprising. ... If you compare such 
a country with the regions of domination, whether monarchical 
or aristocratical, you will fancy yourself in Arcadia or Elysium. . . . 
When, before the present epocha, had three millions of people 
full power and a fair opportunity to form and establish the wisest 
and happicst government that human wisdom can contrive?” 
Surely, if one did not know this to be the hardheaded John 
Adams, one would attribute such a visionary idealism to a French 
idéologue or a revolutionary Russian! 

Odd as it is to find John Adams and Tom Paine on the same 
side of the political fence, listen now to the writer Teddy Roose- 
velt was once pleased to characterize as a filthy little atheist. This 
is from the thirteenth number of The American Crisis, in 1783: 
“Never, I say, had a country so many openings to happiness as this. 
Her setting out in life, like the rising of a fair morning, was 
unclouded and promising. Her cause was good. Her principles 
just and liberal. Her temper serene and firm. Her conduct regu- 
lated by the nicest steps, and everything about her wore the mark 
of honor. It is not every country (perhaps there is not another 
in the world) that can boast so fair an origin. Even the first 
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settlement of America corresponds with the character of the revo- 
lution.” Nine years later, in the second part of The Rights of 
Man, Paine wrote: “The Revolution of America presented in 
politics what was only theory in mechanics. So deeply rooted 
were all the governments of the old world, and so effectually had 
the tyranny and the antiquity of habit established itself over the 
mind, that no beginning could be made in Asia, Africa, or Europe, 
to reform the political condition of man . . . no sooner did the 
American governments display themselves to the world, than 
despotism felt a shock, and man began to contemplate redress. . . . 
As America was the only spot in the political world where the 
principles of universal reformation could begin, so also was it the 
best in the natural world. . . . In such a situation man becomes 
what he ought to be.’”” Why? Like Madison, Paine distrusted 
democracy. In the American situation he thought democracy 
impossible from “the multiplicity of population.” But the 
Americans, by fusing representation and democracy, had created 
a unique modern state. “The government of America,” wrote 
Paine, “which is wholly on the system of representation, is the 
only real republic in character and practice that now exists.” 

In sum, what was unique and radical in the American experi- 
ment was that Americans had overcome a political solecism. Not 
only had they created a republic in a world wholly monarchical 
and usually despotic; they had also created a continental republic, 
which, according to every conservative view, was impossible. 
Republics were little things like Geneva, Venice, or Athens. How 
could you have a republic fifteen hundred miles long? It was a 
radical concept designed to subvert by extension every established 
government on earth. The Americans were defiantly conscious 
of the dangerous and revolutionary character of what they had 


done. 


III 


It took, it must be confessed, faith. The rickety republic born out 
of civil war and the wishes of a minority; operating under one con- 
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stitution not adopted until 1781 and replaced by a wholly new 
one in 1789; threatened by both a monarchical counter-revolution 
and a military putsch in 1782; threatened also by treason in 1777, 
in 1780, and in 1804-05; fighting one war to 1783, another in ° 
1798, a third in 1801, a fourth in 1812, and carrying on incessant 
skirmishing along its frontiers; confronting insurrection in 1786 
and 1794 and threats of secession in 1799 and 1814; its currency 
so bad at the beginning of our period that the phrase “not worth 
a continental” means to this day utter worthlessness; its armies so 
poor at the end that they sometimes ran away; moving from one 
capital on the Delaware River, because the unprotected govern- 
ment was besieged by mutinous soldiers, to another capital on the 
Potomac whence, fourteen years later, a president of the United 
States fled so precipitately that officers of an invading army ate 
the dinner prepared for him in the White House—the republic, 
nevertheless, endured. It endured as an act of intellectual faith. 
The republic was not only a form of government; it was a form of 
government resting upon a philosophy of culture. 

The opportunity for this philosophy was created by the partial 
vacuum in American culture during this hectic time. Historians 
have latterly treated the American revolution as a sort of neigh- 
borly quarrel. Disaster, of course, is relative; and it is true that 
no part of the thirteen states suffered from war as Europe suffered 
in World War II, just as it is true that wild contemporary charges 
that professional British soldiers and the brutal Hessians were 
going through the land with fire and sword strike us today as 
mildly comic. Nevertheless, enough damage was done by the 
revolution to require a considerable cultural shift. 

Thus, beginning with the Stamp Act, mobs destroyed property 
belonging to wealthy Tories. Wrote Governor Hutchinson in 
1765: “Besides my plate and family pictures, household furniture 
of every kind, my own, my children’s and servants’ apparel, they 
carried off about {goo sterling in money and emptied the house 
of everything whatsoever, except a part of the kitchen furniture, 
not leaving a single book or paper in it, and have scattered or 
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destroyed all the manuscripts and other papers I have been col- 
lecting for thirty years... .” In Massachusetts alone the loss of 
objects of art, precious old silver, furniture, and books was 
enormous. Tories crowded into cities occupied by British troops; 
at the end of the war some sixty thousand, it is thought, left this 
country, taking with them a considerable fraction of cultivated 
Americans. The principal cities were intermittently in the hands 
of the British, New York for the longest period; and fires, looting, 
disorder, and all the rootlessness of war replaced established 
patterns. For example, in 1778 Deborah Logan of Philadelphia, 
from the roof of her mother’s home in Chestnut Street, counted 
seventeen houses on fire in or near Philadelphia; and Christopher 
Marshall speaks of houses ruined or destroyed, desolation, filth, 
stench, and flies in Philadelphia. He estimated the property loss 
to estate owners as about £188,000. Most of the college towns 
were occupied by the British at one time or another; the faculties 
and students were dispersed, the libraries scattered, the scientific 
instruments destroyed, the buildings damaged. Paper was so 
scarce a commodity as to embarrass the armies, which had no way 
to record orders. Ordinary correspondence became difficult. 
Prices were upset as paper currency flooded the country, much of 
it counterfeit, and from 1775 to 1815 commercial intercourse with 
Europe was suspended or sporadic. If the basic patterns of cul- 
ture were not fundamentally altered, there was plenty of room for 
a new theory, the theory of republican humanism. 

That theory had to solve a paradox. The United States was an 
extension of Europe, but it could not remain an extension of 
Europe and also become the United States. If on the one hand 
responsible citizens rallied to the republican constitution as a 
means of restraining ebullient democracy, on the other hand they 
sought some means to protect republican virtue against the cor- 
ruptions of the past—or, for that matter, the present. ‘The 
nations of Europe,” said the Rev. David Osgood in 1794, “are 
madly wasting, impoverishing and destroying each other. There 
the awakened jealousy of tyrants, tenacious of their usurped 
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powers, and the ferocious zeal, the desperate fury of a mighty, 
though long oppressed nation, have set the world in a flame.” 
America had no wish to plunge back into the holocaust. 

Some, therefore, like Jefferson on occasion, proposed that 
Americans, if they visited Europe at all, visit it as a kind of zoo 
or museum of wild and inferior animals. Some like Tench Coxe 
argued that, the blessings of the republic being so clearly manifest, 
manufacturers would come spontaneously to this “asylum of man- 
kind” and so destroy the “madness for foreign finery” raging in 
American towns. Some even proposed creating a new language 
as a barrier between the United States and Europe; it is impos- 
sible, said one magazine in 1774, “to form an idea of the perfec- 
tion, the beauty, the grandeur, and sublimity, to which our 
language may arrive in the progress of time, passing through the 
improving tongues of our rising posterity,” but the Monthly 
Anthology put an end to this vagary in 1806 by dryly suggesting 
the new speech be composed of one part Indian, one part Irish, 
and three parts Negro. 

Cultural isolationism of this sort was absurd. Cooler heads 
presently set up the only possible formula for dealing with the 
problem. We cannot, they said, escape Europe, past or present, 
but we can at least screen out what we wish to accept from that 
continent. Let us cling to the dream that we are the last, best 
hope of earth, and take from the European past only so much as 
will strengthen, not a mere belligerent nationalism, but the ideal 
republic of all mankind. And let us avoid or minimize everything 
else. 

Nor was this doctrine an empty form of words. John Adams’ 
preference for Sidney, Harrington, Milton, and others as writers 
whom contemporary England was ignoring to its peril is one 
practical example of choice. So, too, was the American preference 
for Montesquieu over Voltaire, for Beccaria over Machiavelli, for 
Locke over Thomas Aquinas. Another solid support for repub- 
lican virtue was found in republican Rome: nothing is more 
striking to the student of colonial thought than the preference for 
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Rome over Greece, or rather the preference for republican Rome 
and republican Greece over the long history of monarchical, 
imperial, or despotic Rome and Greece. “It was,” said Joseph 
Warren in an oration on the Boston Massacre, “this noble attach- 
ment to a free constitution, which raised ancient Rome from the 
smallest beginnings to that bright summit of happiness and glory 
to which she arrived; and it was the loss of this which plunged 
her from that summit into the black gulph of infamy and slavery.” 
John Witherspoon of Princeton, who trained thirty congressmen, 
twenty-one senators, twelve governors, thirty judges, and fifty state 
legislators, told his students that he had in view “the sages and 
legislators of antiquity, who acquired so much renown by estab- 
lishing systems of policy and government for different states,” and 
James Wilson, sometimes known as the father of the Constitution, 
argued his theory of law, as Richard Gummere has shown, upon 
the authority of the Romans. Cincinnatus became the image of 
the perfect republican, Washington was addressed as the American 
Fabius, the country acquired a capitol, a senate, and a praesens or 
president, and by 1804 a Boston magazine was exhorting Massa- 
chusetts merchants to turn Roman: “While we take a retro- 
spective view of the earlier ages, especially of those in which 
Greece and Rome were flourishing in all their vernal glory, we 
find that much of the heroism, which was then so generally con- 
spicuous, was derived from their incitements to individual virtue. 
We all know that the higher order of families in Rome gained 
their importance from the great exploits of their ancestors, and 
that those exploits were perpetuated by statues, and other institu- 
tions of art, commemorative of their valour.” 

What I have been saying is not new, but the phenomena I have 
been pointing to have been hitherto described by historians as 
evidence of growing nationalism. Nationalism there certainly 
was, but nationalism has a lesser role in the performance. You 
have but to study the many proposals for an American educational 
system in which these forty years abound, to discover that philo- 
sophic thinkers were trying to pass beyond patriotism into a doc- 
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trine of republican humanism, a program to spread civic virtue 
among the citizenry, virtue without which, they rightly thought, 
the republic could not long endure. 

It was often a risky thing to be an American between 1775 and 
1815. Yet in that period of flame and fury, when the infant 
United States stood virtually alone in a hostile world, philosophic 
Americans, unfrighted by high talk of treason and espionage, 
passed beyond the immediate military and economic needs of the 
nation to think nobly about man as a civic being. They dared 
to agree with Jefferson when he said: “If there be any among us 
who would wish to dissolve this Union or to change its republican 
form, let them stand undisturbed as monuments of the safety with 
which error of opinion may be tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat it.” They dared to agree because they believed with 
him that a government based upon republican humanism must be 
not only the world’s best hope, but the strongest government on 
earth. 


IV 


It would be pleasant to report that the doctrine of republican 
humanism—that doctrine which has as its central creed a belief 
in both the good faith and the rationality of men, the doctrine 
forged in the tumults of forty years and tested in the Civil War— 
it would be pleasant, I repeat, to say that the philosophy so forged 
and tested is now unshakably the American creed. In a world 
in which the rights of men are daily invaded, elected representa- 
tives openly desire to get around the Bill of Rights, and senators 
of the United States in certain flagrant cases show no grasp of 
reason and no slightest care for constitutional propriety—in such 
a world, the problem of education is central as never before. Is 
general education something we can depend upon, as that earlier 
generation hoped to base the future of the republic upon the 
educational philosophy they thought proper to modern man? 
The subject is vast, and I do not profess to be an educational 
reformer. Much in general, notably in scientific instruction, is a 
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distinct advance. Surely, however, republican humanism may 
properly inquire whether the amiable general narratives consti- 
tuting our basic history courses really engender in young citizens 
any viable civic philosophy; or whether we might not usefully 
recur to an older and unfashionable doctrine that history is 
philosophy teaching by example. This will, I know, irritate every 
scholar, but I suggest that the historical innocence of young 
America about the meaning of a republic is not a function of the 
lack of required courses in history, but rather of a lack of required 
philosophy in the instructor. I venture to think our general 
cultural courses might stop short of what Francis Henry Taylor 
recently described as ‘‘the Spenglerian sterility which has possessed 
Europe for the past half century and which, having produced 
Proust, Gide, and Picasso, has ended in the Existentialist sub- 
cellars.’” The question, mind you, is not whether Proust and com- 
pany are geniuses; the question is whether beginning courses for 
high school graduates is the appropriate place to study them. If 
this republic makes sense, then in the perilous task of sustaining 
human dignity I see little good in handicapping ourselves by 
various attractive philosophies of frustration and various late 
psychologies of the primitive and the primal. In fact, in our zeal 
to be broad-minded, I sometimes think we face too consistently 
to the rear—that is, to the past of western man instead of to the 
possibilities of mankind. 


Nichts vom Verganglichen, 
Wie’s auch geschah! 

Uns zu verewigen 
Sind wir ja da. 


We are not here, said Goethe, to face perpetually what has hap- 
pened, we are here to make ourselves as nearly eternal as we can. 
Republican humanism, rightly understood, might perhaps reduce 
our curious obsession with history to its due proportion in the 
intellectual economy. Republican humanism believes with 
Henry James that life is the most valuable thing we know any- 
thing about. 
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I conceive that the generation who created the republic had a 
philosophic interpretation of the cosmic process that conceived 
nobly, not ignobly, of man. They assumed that the state is com- 
posed of rational men—not Freudian man, or economic man, or 
biological man, or frightened man. Avoiding parochialism in 
time and space, they did not exalt the scholarship of humanists 
above the ethos of the humanities, nor mistake the aesthetic or 
critical enthusiasms of the few for the good sense of the many. 
Accepting the truth that man is a political animal, they hoped to 
rise above the meanness of the demagogue to the majesty of the 
statesman. If, amid the terrifying uncertainties of 1775, sardonic 
John Adams could yet assert that the noblest principles and most 
generous affections of our nature have the fairest chance to 
support the republic, how much more are we, amid the uncertain- 
ties of this mid-century, under obligation to see that education, 
that public life, that journalism shall be required to believe that 
man’s rights are essential to his dignity and man’s knowledge the 
best foundation of civic virtue. 





CENTRAL ECONOMIC COORDINATION 
IN BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


BY RICHARD W. TAYLOR* 


| oe of administrative coordination appears to be as much a 
problem in the parliamentary form of government as it is in the 
presidential type. The fact that the British Cabinet is collectively 
responsible to the House of Commons has not meant that the sep- 
arate ministries have been altogether successful in combining 
their efforts. This essay is a description of the civilian machinery 
of British government as it has developed for the purpose of 
facilitating interdepartmental coordination and integrating eco- 
nomic programs. More specifically, attention will be directed 
to the committees of the Cabinet and the Cabinet Office. At the 
outset it should be pointed out that an accurate description of 
these agencies is made difficult because of the tradition of Cabinet 
secrecy enforced by the Privy Councelor’s oath, and by the fact 
that neither of the postwar Governments has published reports 
on the central machinery for civilian government. The follow- 
ing discussion is based on the occasional official statements of 
ministers, a House of Commons committee inquiry, scholarly 
essays, and a series of interviews with politicians and civil serv- 
ants.! An historical introduction will be followed by a brief 


* AurHor’s Notre—I wish to thank the Graduate School of the University of 
Minnesota for a generous grant which made possible a visit to England in the 
summer of 1952. 

1 For enlightening official statements see Herbert Morrison, Parliamentary De- 
bates, House of Commons, February 28, 1946; Sir Stafford Cripps, ibid., March 10, 
1947; Economic Survey for 1947, Cmd. 7046; and Economic Survey for 1950, Cmd. 
7915. Two ex-ministers have written short essays: Sir John Anderson, “Machinery 
of Government,” in Public Administration, vol. 24 (1946) p. 141; and Herbert 
Morrison, “Economic Planning,” ibid., vol. 25 (1947) p. 1. A House of Commons 
committee inquiring into the problems of colonial economic development inter- 
viewed Sir Edwin Plowden on the work of the Economic Planning Staff in this 
area; see Fijth Report from the Select Committee on Estimates, “Colonial Develop- 
ment,” House of Commons Paper, 181-I (February 17, 1948). Specific studies 
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discussion of the machinery introduced by the Labour Govern- 
ment. The Cabinet Offices and the present Conservative Gov- 
ernment’s economic organization will then be appraised in some- 


what more detail. 


Background 


The practice of delegating Cabinet functions to subordinate 
committees is only slightly over one hundred years old. The 
Reform Bill of 1832 was drafted by a committee of four, not all 
of whom were members of the Government. The Reform Bill 
of 1851 was submitted to a committee of three, and committees 
were used extensively during the Crimean War and subsequently 
for military purposes. The Committee of Imperial Defence, 
established in 1902, was the first permanent standing committee. 
This body, which had the duty of planning Britain’s military 
policy, was the first to establish a permanent secretariat, under 
Colonel Maurice Hankey. Until the First World War the Cab- 
inet was without a secretariat, and one of the first acts of Prime 
Minister Lloyd George’s Government in 1916 was to utilize the 
secretariat of the Committee of Imperial Defence in order to 
eliminate the frequent embarrassments resulting from the lack of 
records of Cabinet action. The Machinery of Government Com- 
mittee under Lord Haldane recommended in 1918 that this 
Cabinet secretariat be permanently maintained ‘for the purpose 
of collecting and putting into shape agenda, of providing the 
information and the material necessary for its deliberations, and 
of drawing up the results for communication to the departments 
concerned.” * 

The development of the committee system and Cabinet Offices 
has been recent and gradual. In a nation professing liberal 





include the author's “Central Planning in the United Kingdom,” in Current 
Economic Comment, vol. 12 (May 1950) p. 7; R. S. Milne, “Britain’s Economic 
Planning Machinery,” in American Political Science Review, vol. 46 (1952) p. 406; 
and R. J. P. Hewison, “The Organization of the Cabinet Secretariat,” in O & M 
Bulletin, vol. 6, no. 6 (1951). 

2 Report of the Machinery of Government Committee, Cd. g230 (1918). 
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economic values it was the military which first began to recognize 
the complexity of modern economic problems. As the British 
came to recognize that peacetime economic intricacies were 
equally decisive for the welfare of the nations, it appeared logical 
that there should be developed a civilian secretariat to the Cabi- 
net, and a multitude of both permanent and ad hoc committees 
to assist the Government in coordinating departmental opera- 
tions and in developing policy. Until this time the physical 
integration of economic policies was but imperfectly developed at 
the Cabinet level, while financial coordination operated to a 
limited extent through the fiscal controls of the Treasury. The 
interwar period saw changes mainly on the side of expert staff 
assistance, while World War II provided an important evolution 
of Cabinet committees of ministers dealing primarily with eco- 
nomic policy. 

In the interwar period a civilian Cabinet Office was developed, 
administratively distinct from the secretariat of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, although both organizations were under the 
supervision of Sir Maurice Hankey. Furthermore, a Home 
Affairs Committee was permanently established to advise the 
Government on the technical aspects of legislative bill-drafting 
and to provide a legislative time table for Parliament. The Home 
Affairs Committee consisted largely of ministers, with some staff 
assistance. In June 1925 Stanley Baldwin established a Com- 
mittee of Civil Research, which was merged in January 1930 
with the new Economic Advisory Council created by Prime 
Minister MacDonald. The E.A.C. was MacDonald's personal 
idea, and he included in it ministers of the major economic de- 
partments, civil servants, experts, and some interest-group repre- 
sentation. E.A.C.'s function was to provide the Government with 
advice in the economic crisis.* Actually only two standing sub- 
committees of the E.A.C. weathered the political climate of the 
National Government. They were the Committee on Economic 
Information, designed to prepare periodic reports on the economic 


2 Treasury Minute, January 27, 1930. 
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situation, and the Committee on Scientific Research, which was 
expected to furnish technical information. 

This brief survey indicates that between the wars the actual 
policymaking responsibility remained entirely with the Cabinet. 
But the separate departments could propose programs, and they 
maintained almost exclusive jurisdiction over administration, 
subject to such financial controls as were imposed by the Treasury. 
To a large extent this practice was continued during the Second 
World War, because Churchill’s War Cabinet consisted of min- 
isters with departmental responsibilities. It was during the war 
period, however, partially under the prodding of Labour min- 
isters, that a committee system for coordination was developed. 
During this period there was also a unification of the civil and 
military secretariats into a reorganized Cabinet Office. Early in 
the war a small group of professional economists was called in to 
form the Economic Section, which along with the Central Sta- 
tistical Office was made part of the Cabinet Office.* The wartime 
ministerial committee system and the secretariat were inherited 
by the Labour Government from the Coalition in 1945. 


Developments under the Labour Government 


The Attlee Government did not revolutionize the central struc- 
ture of British government, but merely adapted customary pro- 
cedures to meet immediate and pressing problems. When elected 
to power, Labour expected that the existing organization would 
be adequate for effecting its four-point legislative program, which 
included: nationalization of the basic industries, including the 
Bank of England; nationalization of the development value of 
land in order to augment public control over land use for agri- 
cultural, industrial, residential, and recreational purposes; 
encouragement of modernization and efficiency programs for in- 
dustry through subsidies and administrative assistance; and de- 
velopment of an advanced scheme of social security to insure the 


4 The development of this machinery is described in W. K. Hancock and M. M. 
Gowing, The British War Economy (London 1949) pp. 93-94 and 216-20. 
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“national minimum” in education, health, housing, and care for 
the aged. 

Labour continued and augmented the practice of delegating 
Cabinet functions to subordinate committees, because it found 
that the Cabinet itself did not have time to bring its collective 
intelligence to bear upon all major problems of policy, and the 
separate ministers had difficulty even in dealing with the adminis- 
trative problems under their own jurisdictions. Much of the 
preparatory work was performed by various ministerial com- 
mittees dealing with such questions as the legislative time table, 
“planning,” materials, manpower, balance of payments, economic 
development, and defence. On these specific problems there were 
often two levels of ministerial committees: standing committees, 
such as the Legislation Committee, the Lord President's Com- 
mittee, and the Defence Committee; and ad hoc committees seek- 
ing to coordinate special interdepartmental problems, such as the 
allocation of manpower. Under the ministerial level was another 
group of committees, including departmental experts and mem- 
bers -of the Cabinet Offices. These committees of civil servants 
dealt with technical questions raised at the ministerial level. A 
most important example was the Official Steering Committee, 
which was the official reflection of the Lord President’s Com- 
mittee and had represented on it the Permanent Secretaries of 
all the economic departments. Finally, the separate departments 
had their internal committees, largely composed of civil servants 
although occasionally providing for interest-group representation 
and outside professional counsel. 

Thus four levels of activity can be discerned: first, the responsi- 
ble Cabinet; second, two levels of ministerial committees; third, 
interdepartmental committees of civil servants, often paralleling 
the Cabinet committees; and fourth, intradepartmental com- 
mittees. Some obscurity exists with respect to the organization 
and work of the committees above the departmental level,® for 


5 An exception is the organization of the Defence Committee and its secretariat, 
described in Central Organization for Defence, Cmd. 6933 (1946). 
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reasons that are best explained by Herbert Morrison: “How the 
Cabinet does its business and to what extent it delegates certain 
things to Cabinet committees is . . . the Cabinet's business because 
it accepts the responsibility.” ° 

In this same speech by Mr. Morrison the veil of secrecy was 
lifted a bit, however, as it has been sometimes since. The occa- 
sional ministerial descriptions indicate that committee names and 
functions change often, as do the memberships. The following 
outline may facilitate an understanding of the new developments 
at the staff level.? When Labour came to power the Lord Presi- 
dent’s Committee was responsible for the physical planning and 
coordination of the British economy, a function that was carefully 
separated from the financial controls of the Treasury, which many 
Labourites suspected because of its traditional conservatism. On 
the ministerial level this committee was assisted by some more or 
less temporary committees dealing with special problems, such as 
materials, manpower, and land planning. The Lord President's 
Committee was supported on the official level by the Official Steer- 
ing Committee, responsible for developing facts on which policy 
decisions might depend and for coordinating the departments 
once a policy has been decided upon. Aside from the depart- 
mental representatives this committee included members of the 
Cabinet Offices, who were presumed to have an overall view of the 
situation unencumbered by departmental prejudices. In order 
to perform its duties of “gathering and assessing economic intelli- 
gence, preparing forecasts, framing economic plans, advising 
Ministers on the advantages of these plans, and keeping under 
review the execution of plans when authorized,” * the O.S.C. was 


6 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, February 28, 1946, col. 2130. That 
this tradition of Cabinet secrecy is given great respect is suggested in a speech by 
the former Conservative Minister for Economic Affairs, Sir Arthur Salter, in which 
he said, “It is not the practice to disclose the composition or terms of reference of 
Cabinet Committees” (ibid., March 3, 1952, col. 18). 

? The functioning of the committee system at various stages may be followed in 
some detail in Morrison (“Economic Planning”), in Taylor, and in Milne (all cited 
above, note 1). 

8 Morrison, “Economic Planning” (cited above, note 1) p. 6. 
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assisted by subcommittees or “working parties” on such problems 
as manpower, investment, balance of trade, materials, and fuel and 


power. 

This machinery for economic coordination turned out to be 
somewhat cumbersome. A former Labour minister has suggested 
that, while the committee organization did not handicap energetic 
actions such as Sir Stafford Cripps’ program in the Board of Trade 
to revitalize dying private industries, the coordination generally 
left something to be desired when programs got out of the blue- 
print stage. When choices had to be made regarding the alloca- 
tion of scarce tools, labor, materials, or money, the organization 
tended to break down. The great fuel crisis in the cold winter of 
1946-47 only increased these disorganizing tendencies. Part of 
the lack of coordination can be explained by the fact that the chief 
planner, Herbert Morrison, not only was overworked but became 
ill with phlebitis at this time. As Lord President of the Council, 
Morrison was responsible for both economic and legislative leader- 
ship, and Labour’s legislative program was more ambitious than 
that of any recent Government. Another explanation may be 
found in the separation of fiscal from physical planning. The 
Treasury, under the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Dr. Hugh 
Dalton, often seemed to work at cross purposes with the physical 
planners. This separation proved as impractical as the responsi- 
ble leadership proved incapable. 

Under attack by Conservatives for concentrating on long-range 
dreams, and buffeted by their own planning crisis, Labour called 
on new leadership in the person of Sir Stafford Cripps as Minister 
for Economic Affairs. During early 1947 Cripps relieved Mr. 
Morrison of most of his physical-planning responsibilities, and in 
November of that year he replaced Dr. Dalton as Chancellor, thus 
uniting under his jurisdiction both fiscal and physical planning. 
While Morrison's illness and Dalton’s indiscretion * played their 


® This refers to the inadvertent release of secret budget information to a newsman 
minutes prior to his budget speech. Violation of the principle that budget informa- 
tion should remain secret made Dr. Dalton’s resignation mandatory, although even 
the opposition granted that this was “unfortunate.” 
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part in the process, in retrospect this unification was almost inevi- 
table in the light of the persistent external-internal financial difh- 
culties which became manifest in 1947. 

Under the leadership of Cripps changes were made in the 
Cabinet committee organization and central secretariat. Economic 
planning was taken away from the Lord President's Committee, 
and overall direction was given to the Minister of Economic 
Affairs Committee. By 1948 the latter was renamed the Economic 
Policy Committee and its membership was reduced to include 
only the Prime Minister, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Foreign 
Secretary, Lord President, Lord Privy Seal, and occasionally 
others. This committee concerned itself with the most important 
domestic, international, and colonial economic matters. It was 
assisted on the domestic side by a standing Production Committee, 
which included all the ministers concerned with the domestic 
economy, and which met more frequently (about once a week) 
than the Economic Policy Committee. As regards international 
economic ramifications it was assisted by a committee on overseas 
economic policy. At the civil-servant level the Official Steering 
Committee was replaced in 1947 by the Committee for Economic 
Development, which was constituted like its predecessor. 

Of greater significance was the addition of a new central eco- 
nomic staff which was widely advertised as the beginning of “real 
economic planning.”” ‘The Central Economic Planning Staff was 
created in March 1947, and was followed, in June, by the appoint- 
ment of the Economic Planning Board, both of which agencies 
were placed under the supervision of an industrialist, Sir Edwin 
Plowden. When Cripps became Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
C.E.P.S. followed him to the Treasury, commencing a gradual 
migration of most economic coordinating machinery in that direc- 
tion. Additional bodies were the reconstituted National Joint 
Advisory Council in the Ministry of Labour, and the National 
Production Council, which operated until recently under the 
aegis of the Board of Trade. These latter two agencies, although 
attached to specific departments, have facilitated outside con- 
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sultation with the Government on the specific problems of man- 
power and production on an interdepartmental basis. The func- 
tioning of these various staff and advisory bodies will be explained 
below. 


The Cabinet Office 


The Cabinet Office included until late in 1953 the Cabinet 
Secretariat and attachments, namely the Economic Section, the 
Central Statistical Office, and the War Histories Branch. Closely 
related, although responsible to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is the Central Economic Planning Staff; the Economic Section 
followed the C.E.P.S. to the Treasury in September 1953. These 
agencies all receive their appropriations in the Treasury vote. 

Attention will be first directed to the Cabinet Secretariat, which 
exercises the following functions: 1) compilation (under the 
supervision of the Prime Minister) of the Cabinet agenda and 
(under the chairmen) the agenda of Cabinet committees; 2) 
taking of minutes and circulating them for meetings of the Cab- 
inet and its committees; 3) issuing of summons to the meetings of 
the Cabinet and its committees; 4) circulation of memoranda and 
other documents required for the business of the Cabinet and its 
committees, as well as keeping Cabinet papers subject to Cabinet 
instructions; 5) drafting of reports on particular subjects. 

To carry out these duties the Secretariat includes a Head, 
seventeen officials of the administrative class, and clerical assist- 
ance. The Head has the title of Permanent Secretary and Secre- 
tary of the Cabinet, and has the pay and authority of the per- 
manent head of a major department. The other officials are 
seconded from other departments for a tour of duty, which 
normally lasts two years. The two major appointments are the 
Civil and Military Deputies. From the three military depart- 
ments the Secretariat includes three serving officers at the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. 

The important subdivisions are the Civil and Defence Secre- 
tariats, the Coordinating Section, and the Distribution Section. : 
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The Civil Secretariat assists the Cabinet and most of its com- 
mittees that function in the civilian sector. The Defence Secre- 
tariat works closely with the Committee of Imperial Defence. 
The function of the Coordinating Section is to prevent dupli- 
cation of committee activity with respect to civilian and military 
work, and also to coordinate the secretarial work. The Distribu- 
tion Section has the job of delivering Cabinet papers. There is a 
standing rule that the minutes of the Cabinet and of any Cabinet 
committee must be circulated within twenty-four hours, and in 
order to carry this rule into effect the Distribution Section main- 
tains a thrice-daily delivery service to all the public offices in 
London. As can be seen, this organization prevents many of the 
misunderstandings which arose up until 1916, when ministers 
could not remember what had been decided at a particular meet- 
ing or how they were to carry certain policies into effect in their 
own departments. 

The Economic Section was created early in the recent war to 
bring in expert economists who could render advice to the gov- 
ernment. Along with the Central Statistical Office this agency 
received the promise of permanent support from all parties, a 
promise contained in the Coalition Government White Paper on 
Employment Policy (1944), which stated that the “Government 
intend to establish on a permanent basis a small central staff quali- 
fied to measure and analyze economic trends and submit appre- 
ciations of them to the Ministers concerned.” If any agency 
since the war has been responsible for making long-term general 
forecasts and for devising methods to deal with problems that are 
anticipated, it has been the Economic Section. Within the 
labyrinth of Whitehall and Treasury offices only this agency has 
had a substantial resource of professional economic theory. Yet, 
as a consequence of recurring economic crises, the fourteen or 
fifteen officials of the Economic Section have been spending most 
of their time dealing with day-to-day questions. What functions 
does the Economic Section perform, and how does it obtain com- 
petent personnel? 
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Until September 1953 the Economic Section was part of the 
Cabinet Offices, and accessible to all ministers; technically it was 
under the jurisdiction of the Prime Minister, and practically it 
worked quite closely with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
During the period of Labour rule it had primary responsibility 
for developing the yearly Economic Surveys. The head of the 
Economic Section, Mr. R. L. Hall, was chairman of the Economic 
Survey Working Party, which included other civil servants from 
departments as well as from the Cabinet Offices. The particular 
responsibility of the Economic Section has been the prediction of 
national income, and this agency writes the national-income sec- 
tions of the annual Economic Surveys. In this latter respect the 
Economic Section may be likened to the Council of Economic 
Advisers created by the United States Employment Act of 1946. 
In the Economic Section, however, most of the time spent by 
officials is on special projects dealing with the frequent crises 
that have beset Britain since the war; in this connection they 
render advice to more or less permanent committees of officials 
and ministers, and provide papers which could be expected of 
economists. 

Mr. R. L. Hall attends meetings of the Economic Planning 
Board, and has been in daily touch with Sir Edwin Plowden, chief 
of the Central Economic Planning Staff. There is something to 
the cliché that the Economic Section develops the ideas and the 
C.E.P.S. sells them to the various departments and ministers, but 
too much reliance should not be placed upon this simple division 
of function. The close relationship between these two agencies 
was formally recognized in the September 1953 reorganization, 
when the Economic Section became a part of the Treasury. Mr. 
R. L. Hall's new title is Economic Advisor to Her Majesty's 
Government. 

The Economic Section is quite small, with an annual appropri- 
ation of £17,885 (about $50,000). Because the civil service has 
neither a special planning nor an economist rating, a description 
of the manner of recruitment should prove interesting. The 
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Economic Section has depended partly on the regular civil service, 
but it has been the desire of succeeding Governments, and of the 
Economic Section itself, that this agency provide a means for the 
circulation of good men between the universities and the govern- 
ment. It was hoped that specialists might be lured from academic 
chairs for as long as five years, but the more realistic two-year 
period promises to yield better results. Academicians so recruited 
are employed by special agreement, and receive no permanent 
status. A third category, also of economists, is recruited by the 
regular civil service especially for the Economic Section. These 
acquire civil-service status, and move from the Economic Section 
to other offices and departments. The problem has been to keep 
economists long enough for them to become useful for the work, 
and simultaneously provide for circulation of ideas. 

Collection of statistics has been in the past, and remains, largely 
a departmental responsibility. Since 1870, however, there has 
been some pressure for the coordination of statistics collection. 
In 1920 the Royal Statistical Society petitioned the government 
to reform the statistics collection process. The result was the 
establishment of a Permanent Committee on Statistics in the 
government; its functions were to coordinate the collection of 
statistics and to provide a Guide to Official Statistics. The latter 
function was performed until 1937, and by 1939 the committee 
had died. But the war showed the continued need for improve- 
ment of statistics, and consequently the Central Statistical Office 
was created in 1940 by Churchill. While the obligations of the 
C.S.O. have never been spelled out in a decree, its duties seem 
to be fourfold: 1) to deliver sound material of a statistical nature 
to members of the Cabinet and the central planning agencies; 2) 
to coordinate the departmental collection of statistics; 3) to cover 
fields not covered by any department; and 4) to collect and pub- 
lish statistics. 


With regard to the first function the C.S.O., being part of the 
Cabinet Offices, is accessible to all ministers, but most of its work 
for ministers is confined to the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer. Occasionally members of the staff are requested 
to submit papers on various problems, such as those raised by 
parliamentary questions. The C.S.O. is also expected to help the 
Economic Section and the C.E.P.S. with particular statistical 
problems. Most accounts of this agency seem to link its fortunes 
too closely with the Economic Section; its other work has greater 
importance, and if this is to be well done its first responsibility 
should be diminished. 

The second duty of the C.S.O., the job of coordinating statistics 
collection, is performed through standing committees, working 
parties, and personal coordination. For major cross-departmental 
statistical problems, such as national income, balance of payments, 
prices, and manpower, the C.S.O. has created standing committees 
which are chaired by C.S.O. officials and for which the C.S.O. 
provides a secretariat. Departments involved in these problems 
send departmental statisticians as representatives to the standing 
committees. The performance of this function has an obvious 
relationship to the development of national economic plans. 
When a conflict of jurisdiction exists between two or more depart- 
ments in the matter of the collection of particular statistics, a 
working party may be established to resolve the difficulty. For 
example, the Board of Trade was making a five-year census of 
minerals, while at the same time the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
was making an annual census in this area. This naturally caused 
considerable inconvenience in the mineral industries, as well as 
conflict between the two departments. The conflict of jurisdic- 
tion was resolved by a working party including the departments 
concerned, the C.S.O., and representatives of affected industries. 
Many difficulties can be solved by personal coordination. The 
C.S.O. is organized on a specialty basis, and officials of the C.S.O. 
are in constant touch with departmental statisticians dealing with 
the same specialty. Through such personal contact there is a 
great deal of informal coordination. 

The third duty involves the original work of the C.S.0. For 
example, statistics on national income, capital formation, and 
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production are collected by as many as eleven different depart- 
ments. In these general-planning areas the C.S.O. will run 
samples, collect information where it may be needed, and pro- 
duce estimates. 

The fourth duty involves the gathering of information, the 
definition of statistics, and the publication of convenient abstracts 
for general purposes. The C.S.O. is responsible for the publica- 
tion of Monthly Digest of Statistics and the Annual Statistical 
Abstracts. These are available for sale, and are helpful not only 
to government officials but to businessmen and students. It 
should be pointed out again that the collection of statistics re- 
mains largely a departmental function. They are mostly collected 
under the war powers of the late war or under voluntary plans, 
but under the Statistics of Trade Act of 1947 authority exists to 
enforce the collection of statistics when needed. Statistics collec- 
tion in the United Kingdom remains far behind that in the 
United States. Sir Stafford Cripps and others have voiced com- 
plaints about the inadequate statistics of England. 

When the Ceritral Economic Planning Staff was created in 1947, 
along with the Economic Planning Board, the implication was 
that the Labour Government was now going to have centralized 
and long-term planning. Some writers have even referred to these 
agencies, singly or together, as ‘‘the Economic General Staff.” But 
Prime Minister Attlee, when appointing industrialist Sir Edwin 
Plowden as Chief Planning Officer, seemed to have a more mod- 
erate project in mind for the C.E.P.S. ‘All decisions on planning 
policy,” said Attlee, “will be made by the Cabinet and not by the 
Chief Planning Officer. Responsibility for these decisions must, 
of course, reside wholly with the Ministers. ... The function of 
planning is to enable decisions to be reached as to the best alloca- 
tion of available manpower, materials, services, and manufactur- 
ing capacity.” *° Responsibility for policymaking was apparently 
to remain not only in theory but in fact with the Cabinet. That 
the C.E.P.S. was expected to do largely a coordination job with 


10 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, March 27, 1947, col. 1412. 
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the several economic departments is suggested also by the nature 
of its staff and appropriations. The budget has never exceeded 
£43,456 (about $120,000), and for the 1952-53 fiscal year there 
was provision for only 23 administrative positions on the C.E.P.S. 

In spite of the general secrecy which surrounds such staff bodies 
as the C.E.P.S., much of the method and spirit of Plowden’s 
agency was revealed by his testimony before a Select Committee 
on Estimates in early 1948. In this testimony is was suggested 
that the C.E.P.S. had been largely concerned with the physical 
programs of the government, as distinguished from the purely 
financial. Plowden indicated that his staff advised the depart- 
ments and had no executive functions, that it was being kept 
small so that the departments would not become jealous, and that 
it encouraged the development of departmental programs and 
advised on their revision in accordance with general government 
policy. In other words, responsibility for the development of 
various physical programs remained with the separate depart- 
ments; the C.E.P.S. observed the departmental efforts in order to 
check duplication, to prevent departments from working at cross 
purposes, and to keep all departmental programs within the out- 
lines of general government economic policy. 

This is briefly indicated in an example given by Plowden, who 
said: “As the Committee will remember, some time in the 
autumn there was a White Paper published on the capital invest- 
ment programme, which showed the Government decisions on 
the extent to which the investment programme of this country 
should be cut down so as to free resources for the export trade. 
That was done in part under my aegis and that of my staff. We 
went through all the programmes of the different Departments 
and arrived at, as far as one could do so, reduced programmes. 
Now together with interested Departments, particularly the 
Colonial Office, we are setting out to do something similar in the 
Colonial Empire.” ** This statement indicates the importance 
of the Chief Planning Officer and the coordinating function of 


11 “Colonial Development” (cited above, note 1) p. 76. 
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his staff. In effect the C.E.P.S. took over most of the tasks pre- 
viously performed by the Official Steering Committee. 

The importance of the C.E.P.S. was augmented because it 
belonged to the Treasury and shared the prestige and power of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; yet its method was largely 
advisory. The strength of its advice was partially due to the fact 
that Plowden was the chief adviser to the economic committees 
of the Cabinet and that his staff performed as the secretariat for 
these same committees. Incidentally, the Chief Planning Officer 
also advised the Chancellor on his annual Budget. 

Since 1947 the C.E.P.S. has shared with the Economic Section 
the obligation to develop the annual Economic Surveys; since the 
Conservatives have come to power the major responsibility has 
been with the C.E.P.S. This job is also one of coordination, the 
integration of various departmental proposals into an outline for 
economic policy in the ensuing year, though the significance of 
this latter function may be overemphasized. While it was the 
origina] intention of the Labour Government to establish annual 
economic programs, the spirit of present planning is suggested by 
a comment in the 1952 Economic Survey (Cmd. 8509), which 
stated that “No attempt is made .. . in this Survey to forecast in 
detail the pattern of the economy in the coming year.” The 
words “‘catalyst’’ and “lubricant” suggest the modest functions of 
the C.E.P.S. in the area of economic programs. The Conservatives 
have found it quite useful in performing this function, and have 
defended the C.E.P.S. against extensive criticism by Conservative 
party members. 

The C.E.P.S. has had some difficulty in obtaining adequate 
staff from the civil servants of the administrative class. When the 
organization was established its personnel was gathered in part 
from outside the regular service; considerable complaint arose in 
the regular civil service because of the appointment of non-civil- 
servant Sir Edwin Plowden as Chief Planning Officer, and because 
of his salary of £7,000, which was £2,000 in excess of the top 
civil-service rate. Gradually the non-civil-servants were eliminated 
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from the C.E.P.S., and finally in August 1951, with the appoint- 
ment of Sir Norman Brook as C.P.O., it was thought that the 
civil service had won the battle. 

There was some logic to this appointment. As C.P.O. Sir 
Norman was to have become Deputy to the Permanent Secretary 
of the Treasury, Sir Edward Bridges. By this move Bridges and 
Brook would have renewed a wartime partnership in which Sir 
Edward was Secretary to the War Cabinet and Sir Norman was 
his civil deputy. But this victory by the civil service would have 
meant a long-term defeat in the attempt to bring an economic 
planning and management expert in at the center to assist the 
Government. Mr. Butler, the Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, prevailed upon Sir Edwin Plowden to remain in his 
position as C.P.O., and the appointment of Sir Norman Brook 
was rescinded. The Conservatives, at first, thought it more im- 
portant to have an economic planner from business in this posi- 
tion than to give this office the prestige of the second position in 
the civil service. 

On June 23, 1953, however, the Government announced the 
final resignation of Plowden, to take place in October. In the 
following week Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler pro- 
vided for an extensive reorganization of the Treasury that would 
occur when Plowden’s resignation became effective. The C.E.P.S. 
was to be integrated into the regular Treasury structure. The 
post of Chief Planning Officer was to be left vacant, and Plowden’s 
duties were given to Sir Bernard Gilbert, whose title, Deputy to 
the Permanent Secretary of the Treasury, indicates that he is the 
second highest civil servant. His duties include the chairmanship 
of the Economic Planning Board and the supervision of economic 
coordination. He retains a small staff remnant from the former 
C.E.P.S., supervised by a Third Secretary of the Treasury. Sir 
Bernard also supervises three men, with the rank of Permanent 
Secretary, who are concerned with internal and external finance 
and the establishments. Plowden remained a member of the 
Economic Planning Board. 
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Sir Bernard was formerly Second Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of Home Finance, a position now held by Sir Herbert 
Britain. Sir Leslie Rowan is the Second Secretary for Overseas 
Finance, and T. Padmore is Second Secretary for Establishments. 
This reorganization included the shifting of the Economic Sec- 
tion to the Treasury under the leadership of R. L. Hall, whose 
new title is Economic Advisor. These changes ratify an evolu- 
tionary process started during the Labour Government which 
has gradually deemphasized long-range planning and concentrated 
on the problems of “coordinating the whole financial and eco- 
nomic policy.” 


Other Agencies 


Government consultation with various interest groups on 
specific problems has a long and reputable history in England; 
more recent are the proposals for associating major interest groups 
in the development of general economic policy. In one sense 
the development of the Labour party and the consequent class 
cleavages may be regarded as presaging government by interest 
group, but guild socialism offered a more definite conception of 
a social and economic parliament. On the pattern of these latter 
suggestions, continental governments experimented with advisory 
bodies such as the Reichswirtschaftsrat in the Weimar Republic 
and the Conseil Economique of the Third Republic in France. 
In Britain similar pressures were at work. 

The Haldane Report advised the creation of a Ministry of 
Research, and a portion of this notion was incorporated in the 
Committee of Civil Research established by the second Baldwin 
Government. During the severe unemployment crisis the second 
MacDonald Government reinvigorated this idea by using an 


12 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, July 7, 1953, col. 1038. This con- 
clusion is indicated also by the statement of Labour M. P. Mr. Ellis Smith, who in 
speaking of Sir Edwin Plowden said that “in the opinion of many of us he was 
largely responsible for preventing real planning during the term of office of the 
Labour Government.” On the general reorganization see also Home Affairs Survey, 


July 7, 1953, p- 20. 
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informal group composed of economists, accountants, employers, 
and trade unionists, along with members of the Cabinet, which 
finally became the Economic Advisory Council. The latter organ- 
ization was practically without staff and certainly without general 
departmental support. As has been suggested above, this agency 
gradually died, because it was largely unrelated to the practical 
work of government. This experience and the general pluralist 
ideas on consultation became the basis for the creation of the 
Economic Planning Board in 1947. 

At the outset it must be stated that the E.P.B. is only an 
advisory body, although in British parlance the term “board” 
refers generally to the chief administrative organ of a department 
or a public corporation. The E.P.B. was constituted to include 
three nominees of the Federation of British Industries and the 
British Employers Association, three nominees of the Trades 
Union Congress, and nine government representatives of high 
administrative rank: Plowden as chairman, four other repre- 
sentatives from C.E.P.S., the permanent secretaries of the Ministry 
of Supply and the Ministry of Labour and National Service, a 
representative from the Board of Trade, and Director R. L. Hall 
from the Economic Section. Plowden has now been succeeded 
by Sir Bernard Gilbert as chairman of this body. The E.P.B. 
meets no more than twice a month, spends no money, and is 
probably of small importance in the government machinery. It 
is used largely as a means whereby the government can inform 
high persons of industry and labor on how economic policy is 
developing, rather than as a prominent source of advice. It makes 
no reports; it discusses such problems as are set forth in annual 
Economic Surveys; but it has nothing to do with the Chancellor's 
Budget. The E.P.B.’s importance has often been overestimated, 
but the Conservatives are continuing to use the agency. 

More important than the E.P.B. as a means of joint industry- 
government consultation are the National Production Advisory 
Council and the National Joint Advisory Council. After the war 
the N.P.A.C. was reorganized under Cripps in the Board of Trade, 
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for the purpose of keeping the ministry informed as to industrial 
opinion about government policy, and also as a means of assisting 
industry in its efforts to become more efficient. The N.P.A.C., 
along with eleven subordinated district committees, followed 
Cripps to the Treasury, and today they serve as a link between 
industry and the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

The National Joint Advisory Council was reestablished by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service in 1946, for the purpose 
of dealing with manpower problems. This Council, which meets 
four times in the year, includes seventeen representatives from 
the British Employers Confederation, seventeen from the Trades 
Union Congress, and one each from the National Coal Board, Gas 
Council, British Electricity Authority, British Transport Commis- 
sion, and Civil Air Transport Secretariat. It is serviced by the 
Ministry of Labour. 

To facilitate consideration of manpower problems a quarterly 
bulletin is provided the N.J.A.C. for each of its regular meetings. 
This document describes the country’s general economic position, 
dealing with the balance of payments, current production trends, 
manpower changes, unemployment, the levels of investment and 
consumption, and current trends in prices and earnings. Some- 
times the N.J.A.C. hears special reports, and during the Labour 
Government it discussed the annual Economic Surveys. The 
topics covered seem broad, but the Council seems to have time to 
make official recommendations to the government regarding man- 
power policies. For some purposes it delegates responsibility to 
subcommittees which deal with special technical problems.'* The 
Conservative Government continues to use both the N.J.A.C. and 
N.P.A.C., although there have been cuts in the secretariat for 
reasons of economy. 

As succeeding governments have become more concerned with 
economic problems, the need for central coordinating agencies 


18 See Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, April 17, 1951, col. 147 (written 


answer). 
14 See Ministry of Labour Gazette (August 1950) p. 265; (August 1951) p. 310; 


(August 1952) p. 270. 
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has increased. At first these agencies sought to coordinate the 
efforts of the several departments but today there are also some 
that seek to coordinate the efforts of industry with government 
policy. This is in accordance with the economic planning policy 
established by the Attlee Government and stated in the Economic 
Survey for 1947 (Cmd. 7046, par. 1): “The object of economic 
planning is to use the national resources in the best interests of 
the nation as a whole. How this is done must depend upon the 
economic circumstances of the country, its stage of political 
development, its social structure and its methods of government. 
The proper system of economic planning for the United Kingdom 
must start from this fact, and cannot follow some theoretical 
blueprint.” 

This same philosophy is expressed in the Economic Survey for 
7952 (Cmd. 8509), for which the present Conservative Govern- 
ment is responsible. This latter document goes on to state (par. 
47) what few Labour Party members would deny: “Government 
action alone . . . cannot offer a satisfactory solution to problems 
facing this country. The twin objectives of solvency and security 
can only be attained through hard and prolonged effort on the 
part of everyone who can help with production and exports, and 
through the readiness of the nation as a whole to face the 
facts... .’’ The present machinery of government is intended to 
facilitate these ends, and no more. 


Conservative Alterations 


That the Conservatives would retain most of the machinery of 
government built up by preceding administrations could have 
been predicted from official Conservative Party statements. 
While the Beaverbrook press tilted with the windmills of “‘socialist 
economic planning,” those who would be in charge of a Con- 
servative Government economic program worked out a platform 
suitable to stand on as well as to run on. The Blackpool party 
conference of 1946, meeting in the shadow of the 1945 electoral 
disaster, appointed a committee to define general Conservative 
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economic policy. The Industrial Charter, produced by this com- 
mittee under the guidance of R. A. Butler, outlined Conservative 
steps to meet the immediate economic crisis, defined the relation- 
ship of government with industry, set out the rights and duties 
of those in industrial occupations, and discussed the agencies of 
central economic control. The concern here is largely with the 
institutional machinery proposed, although it should be noted 
that Conservatives did not aim to reduce government controls— 
only to alter the methods and increase flexibility. 

While the Conservatives intended to retain the central staff 
agencies discussed in previous sections, there was a proposal for 
a new Ministry of Natural Resources. The minister of this de- 
partment was to be the chairman of “the strongest possible 
committee of Government representatives, employers and trade 
union leaders whose business it would be to give the Ministers 
the benefit of their experience and advice” on the best allocation 
of resources. It was to be staffed by a strengthened Central Sta- 
tistical Office and qualified economists. This proposal resembles 
the prewar Economic Advisory Council as well as the 1952 pro- 
posal of Aneurin Bevan for a Ministry of Planning. Bevan’s 
idea was to free physical planning from the clutches of the 
Treasury, while the Conservatives were somewhat unclear as to 
what was intended in their proposal. 

A discussion of what the Conservatives have actually done will 
be more profitable than a listing of possibly embarrassing analo- 
gies. After the election victory of October 1951 they confined 
their staff changes to budgetary reductions of minor proportions 
and the curtailing of the “propaganda” functions of the Economic 
Information Unit under a renamed Treasury Information 
Division. Seemingly substantial changes were made at the level of 
Cabinet organization with the inauguration of what Hugh 
Gaitskell and other Labour Party members derisively called ‘““The 
Over-Lords.” This term refers to the fact that the new Churchill 
Government gave responsibility for a number of combined eco- 
nomic departments to three members of the House of Lords, who 
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in this capacity are not personally responsible to the House of 
Commons. 

Actually, a type of inner Cabinet was being created with 
ministers largely without departmental responsibility although 
generally responsible for carrying through the new government's 
economic program. Mr. R. A. Butler, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is responsible for the Government’s fiscal policies. 
The former Ministeries of Food and Agriculture have been placed 
under the new Lord President of the Council, Lord Woolton. 
Since December 15, 1952, Lord Woolton’s functions have been 
largely divided between Lord Simonds and the Marquess of 
Salisbury. Lord Leathers was given the new and suggestive title 
of Secretary of State for the Coordination of Transport, Fuel, and 
Power. Churchill’s friend, Professor Lindeman, received as Lord 
Cherwell the obscure title of Paymaster-General. His many 
functions included the supervision of atomic research and pro- 
duction, the interpretation of statistics for Churchill, and the 
coordination of activities in those nationalized industries not to 
be returned to private ownership. But while this listing of Lord 
Cherwell’s functions almost suggests that he was given the 
responsibilities that The Industrial Charter proposed for the 
Minister of Resources, his actual position was of more modest 
scope.*® 

The real meaning of this change is that Churchill departed 
from his War Cabinet model to a minor degree and gave some 
responsibility for economic policy to an inner Cabinet without 
direct departmental duties. To some extent this change involved 
a reduction of Cabinet committee work; in other words, Lords 
became responsible where formerly ministerial committees dealt 
with problems of interdepartmental coordination. This tendency 
to give Cabinet committee functions to ministers had been started 
during the close of Labour rule. It may be recalled that the 


15 The appointment of Plowden as chairman of the new civilian-oriented Atomic 
Energy Authority, on February 12, 1954, suggests that planning talent is being 
focused on Britain’s major single problem, the power shortage. 
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Ministry of Materials was created on June 15, 1951, for the pur- 
pose of giving to one man the responsibility for supplying essential 
materials to industry, rather than having this function divided 
between the Ministry of Supply, the Board of Trade, and a 
materials committee of the Cabinet (Cmd. 8278). In September 
1953 the Ministry of Materials was disbanded, and Sir Arthur 
Salter, who had first served as Minister of Economic Affairs and 
then as Minister of Materials, was then permitted his long-sought 
resignation. At the same time the Conservative Government was 
generally reorganized. 

The September 1953 reorganization of the Government indi- 
cates that the importance of the ‘“Over-Lords” system may have 
been exaggerated.’® The resignations of Lord Leathers at this 
time and Lord Cherwell in October have eliminated this type of 
ministerial coordination. ‘The “Over-Lords’”’ were the Conserva- 
tive attempt to separate physical from fiscal coordination; and this 
separation has been gradually abandoned as the economic pro- 
gram has jelled, just as it was by the Labour Government. The 
central staff changes—including the resignation of Plowden, his 
replacement by a civil servant, and the transfer of the Economic 
Section from the Cabinet Office to the Treasury—when added to 
the ministerial changes can only underline the fact of Treasury 
dominance in all economic affairs. While the Cabinet committee 
system has been reinvigorated to some extent, these changes also 
suggest that Mr. Butler is the chief economic architect of Con- 
servatism. 

In brief, then, the organized methods of interdepartmental 
coordination at the ministerial and central staff level are becoming 
institutionalized. Further adaptations in the central machinery 
may be anticipated to meet changing political and economic con- 
ditions, though changes of Cabinet organization may depend 
also on certain political personality factors of temporary duration. 
A most significant fact is the continued vitality of Treasury 
dominance. The present central staff may be regarded as per- 


16 See Milne (cited above, note 1) pp. 418ff. 
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manent; it should be recalled that the Labour Government in 
1951 attempted the changes which were carried through in late 
1953 under Conservative auspices. As long as the civil service 
has no economic-planning or economist-specialist rating, people 
will be imported from the universities or industrial enterprises 
to work in the Economic Section or to integrate novel large-scale 
experiments into the administrative structure. As long as the 
coordinating aspect is emphasized over new economic programs, 
civil servants may be expected to fill ‘‘planning” positions. The 
permanence of the central staff machinery and the manner of 
executive selection will continue to depend upon the promise of 
all parties in Britain to maintain “a high and stable level of 


employment.” 














MAN’S SELF-ALIENATION IN THE 
EARLY WRITINGS OF MARX 


BY KARL LOWITH 


Tw specific concept that Marx uses in his analysis of the 
bourgeois-capitalist world is that of “human self-alienation,” 
which expresses itself in the political economy as the “anatomy” 
of the bourgeoisie. “Political economy” includes, for Marx, 
man’s economic existence as well as his human consciousness of 
it. Marx considers the material conditions of production to be 
the “skeleton” of society, and thus he transfers the emphasis from 
Hegel's “bourgeois society” to the “system of needs” as such. At 
the same time Marx’s idea implies the specifically ‘materialist’ 
thesis that the material conditions of life are of fundamental sig- 
nificance for all other conditions. This led eventually to the 
vulgar Marxist thesis: that the so-called material “basis” is the 
foundation on which, as on an independent stratum, the super- 
structure is to rise; this superstructure must therefore be inter- 
preted ideologically as derived from the “foundation.” It was 
chiefly in this vulgarized form that Marxist doctrine became 
subject to criticism. However strongly Marx himself supported 
this interpretation—and Engels even more strongly—the fact re- 
mains that Marx had come to terms with philosophy before his 
criticism of political economy began to dominate in his thinking. 

In this respect Marx's development can be summed up as fol- 
lows: at first he criticized religion philosophically, then he criti- 
cized religion and philosophy politically, and at last he criticized 
religion, philosophy, politics, and all other ideologies econom- 
ically. According to Marx's own words, however, the economic 
interpretation of all manifestations of human life was but the 
“last result” into which his critical revision of Hegel’s meta- 
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physical and political philosophy developed—in Hegel’s words, 
“a corpse which has left behind its living impulse.” ‘To rediscover 
this living impulse contained in Marx’s analysis of man’s self- 
alienation, we must turn from Capital to Marx’s early philo- 
sophical writings; we can find, for example, the “living impulse” 
from which the first chapter of Capital resulted, in 1867, expressed 
as early as 1842 in a discussion of a theft of lumber, published in 
the Rheinische Zeitung. 

The original form of Marx’s critical analysis of the capitalist 
process of production is his analysis of the bourgeois world, which 
is characterized by the alienation of man from himself. To Marx, 
as an Hegelian, the bourgeois-capitalist world represents a 
specifically “irrational” reality, and a world that for rational man 
is inhuman, perverted, de-humanized. In the preface to his’ 
doctoral thesis and in a letter to Ruge in 1843, Marx called him- 
self an “idealist” who had the “impertinence” to try ‘to make 
man a human being.” Therefore we have first to show that man 
as such was Marx’s primary concern, and that this remained true 
even after his discovery of the “new” man in the proletarian. For 
what Marx ultimately aimed at was a “human” emancipation of 
man, not merely a legal one—that is, at “real humanism.” 

Among the German philosophers who were Marx’s contempo- 
raries, the tendency to consider man as such was basic with Feuer- 
bach, in the latter’s attempt to transform philosophy as meta- 
physics into philosophy as anthropology. To Feuerbach, Hegel's 
philosophy of the absolute spirit was the last realization of pure 
philosophy; and in opposition to Hegel’s view, Feuerbach, like 
Marx, developed a critical study of man as man. Man as such 
does not play a principal role in Hegel’s philosophy of the abso- 
lute, objective, and subjective spirit; he defines man’s universal 
“essence” as “‘spirit’’ and as “‘self-consciousness” (Encyclopedia of 
the Philosophical Sciences, §377). In Hegel's social and political 
philosophy man appears as “man” only under the title of a “sub- 
ject of material needs,” the “system” of which Hegel comprehends 
as bourgeois society. Therefore when Hegel speaks of “man,” 
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he has in mind exclusively the “bourgeois” as the subject of 
material, economic needs. 

Neither Hegel nor Marx hold that in this determination man 
embodies his universal essence. He is a mere particularity—for 
Hegel, in relation to the universality of the ethical state; for Marx, 
in relation to the universality of a classless society. In his 
Philosophy of Right (§190) Hegel makes the following distinc- 
tion: “In abstract right, what we had before us was the person; 
in the sphere of morality, the subject; in civil society as a whole, 
the burgher or bourgeois. Here on the level of needs what we 
have before us is the concrete idea which we call man. Thus, this 
is the first time, and indeed properly the only time, to speak of 
man in this sense.” 

It is true that Hegel did not completely dismiss the universal 
concept of man; but he acknowledged it only with regard to man 
as the subject of “civil rights and economy.” This shows clearly 
Hegel's outstanding realism with regard to man’s contemporary 
reality. He says that every man is first of all “man as such,” 
regardless of his race, nationality, creed, social status, or profes- 
sion (§209 and note to §270). He counts as man “by virtue of 
his manhood alone,” and this—to be human—is by no means “a 
mere superficial abstract quality.” Nevertheless, according to 
Hegel, the pith of this universal quality is the fact that only the 
recognition of civil rights creates self-respect in individuals who 
feel that they belong to bourgeois society and possess legal rights 
in it as persons. This specific kind of civic humanity, Hegel says, 
is “the root from which the desired equalization in the ways of 
thinking and disposition comes into being.” He guards himself 
explicitly against absolutizing this determination of man as man. 
It is true that every man, in so far as he is valued as man at all 
(and not simply as an Italian or a German, a Catholic or a 
Protestant) is equal to every other man. But his self-consciousness 
—that is, his consciousness of being nothing but man—would 
become defective if it were crystallized in this way (as cosmopoli- 
tanism, for example), and thus were opposed to public life in the 
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state as if it were something independent and fundamental, with a 
meaning of its own. Man's universal essence is not determined 
by his being “man” in any sense whatever, but by his being 
essentially “spirit.” 

When Hegel talks of self-alienation, therefore, he means some- 
thing fundamentally different from what Feuerbach and Marx 
mean, although the formal structure of the idea is the same. The 
fact that being ‘‘man’”’ means being a subject of material needs and 
civic rights is subordinated by Hegel to the ontological determina- 
tion of man as logos or spirit. And only to man as the subject of 
rights and needs (of whom we can form only a “notion” but no 
proper philosophical ‘“‘concept”) does Hegel grant the name of 
“man.” Obviously, he believed more in man’s ontological 
essence, in his spirituality, than in his humanity. 

It was Feuerbach’s main endeavor to transform this philosophy 
of spirit into a human philosophy of man, and he characterized 
the task of his “new philosophy of the future” in this way: what 
is important at present [1843] is not to describe man but to pull 
him first out of the “idealistic mire” in which he is sunk; “to 
derive the necessity of a philosophy of man [that is, anthropology] 
from the philosophy of the absolute [that is, philosophical 
theology]; and thus to lay the foundation of a human philosophy 
by criticizing the divine philosophy” (Preface to Principles of a 
Philosophy of the Future). ‘The tendency to make man the subject 
of philosophy has its motive, says Feuerbach, in making philos- 
ophy the cause of humanity. In accordance with his anthro- 
pological principle, Feuerbach attacks Hegel’s particularized 
determination of man. Referring to Hegel's definition, quoted 
above, Feuerbach continues polemically. The fact that man can 
be discussed in so many different ways—as a legal “person,” as a 
moral “subject,” and so on—implies that the whole human being 
is referred to, although each time in a different sense. It belongs 
to the very character of man that he can be defined as this one 
and as that one, as a private person, as a public person, as a 
citizen, by his social role and by his economic relations. Feuer- 
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bach thus guards himself against Hegel’s idea of particularity, 
though he does not show us how to reintegrate the particularized 
humanity of the modern bourgeois into the whole humanity of 
man. This indeed could not be achieved by the humanitarian 
communism of Feuerbach, by the love of “I and thou,” but only 
through social criticism of the division of labor in general and 
of its class-character in particular, as undertaken by Marx. 

Marx also took Feuerbach’s anthropological principle as his 
starting point for criticizing the man of bourgeois society and the 
whole modern world. In The Holy Family he still identifies 
himself with Feuerbach’s “realistic humanism.” The first sentence 
reads: “Real humanism has in Germany no more dangerous 
enemy than spiritualism or speculative idealism, which puts ‘self- 
consciousness’ or ‘spirit’ in the place of real, individual man and 
teaches, like the Gospel: ‘It is the Spirit that giveth life.’’’ And 
at the beginning of the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, 
Marx states that Feuerbach’s reduction of theology to anthro- 
pology is the prerequisite to any criticism of man’s mundane situa- 
tion. His incidental polemics against Hegel's definition of man 
as a particularity show the same tendency. Marx compares the 
man of bourgeois society with a commodity—a product of simple 
labor. Like labor, man has a questionable double character in 
economic terms: a “‘value-form’” and a “natural-form.” As a 
commodity—that is, as embodied labor—a thing is worth this 
or that much money, and its natural quality remains irrelevant in 
comparison to its value; things having the same natural properties 
may have quite different values as commodities. 

The same is true of the man of the world of commodities. In 
his bourgeois value-form he may play an important role for others 
as well as for himself—as a general, as a banker, in short as a 
specialist of some kind, fixed and divided by his objectified 
activity. Asa plain “man as such,” however—in his natural-form, 
as it were—he plays a “rather shabby” role. Here Marx refers, 
without further comment, to §190 of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. 
This reference has to be interpreted in the following way. If 
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Hegel characterizes man as such as the subject of material needs 
and the rights of a citizen (besides other similarly particular 
determinations), this reflects nothing less than the factual divided- 
ness of man’s consciousness, the “spiritlessness’—or rather, the 
inhumanity—in the existential situation of modern humanity. To 
such a theoretical isolation, division, and fixation of man’s exist- 
ence corresponds the actually existing isolation, division, and 
fixation of particular modifications of human nature in abstract 
forms of existence. These do not concern man as such and as a 
whole, but as a specialist, objectified through his specific work and 
function. Examples of such living abstractions of human nature 
are the bourgeois and the proletarian class-man, the man who 
performs mental or bodily labor, and so on. 

Most important, however, is the way in which the man of bour- 
geois society is divided into two contradictory modes of existence: 
that of the private man with his private morality and property, 
and that of the citizen with his public morality and dignity. It 
is true that in all of these partial expressions of human nature 
man as a whole is co-present, but only in a self-contradictory way. 
Being essentially determined by this or that particularly, he is 
this particularity only with regard to some other particularity: 
he is a professional man over against an amateur or over against 
himself as a family man; he is a private person as distinct from 
himself in his public function. In all these particular and objecti- 
fied expressions of human nature he is man only in a restricted and 
conditioned way. At most and at best he is man as private man 
—namely, within bourgeois society, which is a society of “isolated 
private individuals.” Man as such does not play a fundamental 
role in our specialized, divided, and alienated society; what mat- 
ters in this bourgeois society is not man as such but particularized 
man. Furthermore, a man’s economic existence and material 
needs depend on his special skills and accomplishments; “life” 
means “to make a living.” Consequently, Marx says, Hegel’s 
definition of man as a particularity determined by economic 
needs is not at all a contrived construction, but is the adequate 
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theoretical expression of the actual inhumanity in the social situa- 
tion of modern man. Hegel’s distinctions indicate that in bour- 
geois society man as man is indeed alienated from himself. 

To sum up the concept of man’s self-alienation, as it developed 
from Hegel via Feuerbach to Marx: both Feuerbach and Marx 
emphasize that Hegel's philosophy of spirit reflects man only in 
a particular function and not as a complete human being, not as 
that which ought to be fundamental in any philosophical concept 
of man. In his analysis of bourgeois society, Hegel discovers the 
total and intrinsic particularity of modern man, but at the same 
time he conceals it by the illusory assumption that any partial 
alienation can be taken back into the whole existence of man, 
who in essence is spirit. Since Marx, however, is interested first 
of all in man as such and as a whole, his concern is to lay bare 
that particularity in its total consequences. He wants to show the 
shaky foundation of modern existence, which pretends to be 
human while it is only bourgeois. He is not satisfied with point- 
ing out a single particularity, but shows the total particularity 
and consequently the alienation which man necessarily represents 
in such a society. 

To free man from his total particularity, and to abolish his self- 
alienation to a variety of specialized functions, the political and 
economic emancipation of man is not sufficient. Accordingly, 
Marx demands a “human” emancipation of man. By this term 
he does not refer, as Feuerbach does, to man as “ego and alter ego” 
or as “I and thou,” but to the world of man; for man is his social 
world, since he is essentially a zdon politikon, a ‘‘common essence” 
(Gattungswesen). For this reason Marx's criticism develops as a 
criticism of modern society and economy—without losing, how- 
ever, its basic anthropological, and thus its philosophical, mean- 
ing. “If man is social by nature, he develops his true nature only 
within society, and the power of his nature cannot be measured 
by the power of the single individual but only by the standard 
of society.” Marx pursues the basic and universal alienation of 
man in all realms of reality, in its economic, political, and im- 
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mediately social forms. The economic expression of this problem 
is the world of “commodities,” its political expression is the con- 
tradiction between “state” and “‘society,”’ and its immediate social 
expression is the existence of the “proletariat.” 


The economic expression of man’s self-alienation is the com- 
modity. As Marx employs the term, “commodity” does not mean 
one special kind of object contrasted with other kinds, but the 
“commodity-form,” a fundamental ontological character which, 
in the modern world, all kinds of objects have in common. It 
is the commodity-form or commodity-structure which character- 
izes the alienation or estrangement of man from himself as well as 
from things. Consequently, Capital begins with an analysis of 
the commodity. The fundamental meaning of this analysis lies 
in its criticism of a bourgeois society and bourgeois man. In 
Capital this criticism finds direct expression only in casual notes 
and marginal remarks; it is, however, one main theme in an early 
debate concerning the law about the theft of lumber (Holzdieb- 
stahlgesetz) of 1842. Here Marx undertakes his first brilliant 
unmasking of the perversion of “means” and “ends,” of “thing” 
and ‘‘man”—the perversion that implies the self-estrangement of 
man, his externalization, his transformation from himself into a 
thing—lumber. This highest degree of externalization, to behave 
toward oneself in terms of something different and alien, is labeled 
by Marx, in his doctoral thesis, “materialism” or “positivism,” 
and he calls himself, as one who aims to abolish this estrangement, 
an “idealist.” The externalization of man into an object is alien- 
ation from himself because, in their proper sense, things are what 
they are for man, while man is man for himself. 

What Marx wanted to make clear in this debate can be summed 
up as follows. Lumber, which belongs to a private owner (that is, 
to a capitalist), and which can therefore be stolen by a man who 
does not own it privately, is not mere lumber, but something of 
economic and social relevance and human significance, even 
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though its significance is concealed in the lumber itself. Endowed 
with this human-social quality, lumber is not the same for its 
owner as it is for the man who owns nothing and steals the lumber. 
As long as one man is aware of himself solely or primarily as 
the owner of lumber, having only this narrow-minded, partial 
consciousness of himself, while the other man is accordingly re- 
garded merely as a lumber-thief, but not as a human being—as 
long as these unphilosophical ideas prevail, no equitable punish- 
ment (equitable from a human viewpoint, that is—not merely 
“correct” from the legal viewpoint) can be imposed. Both humanly 
and legally a dead thing, an “objective power,” something non- 
human, mere wood, determines man and “subsumes” him, unless 
he is capable of directing and controlling his material and objective 
relationships in a human-social way. The determination of man 
through mere lumber is possible, however, because lumber, like 
any other commodity, is itself an objectified expression of socio- 
political relationships. Like any other commodity, it has the 
character of a fetish. For this reason “wooden idols rise while 
human sacrifices fall." In the words of Marx’s concluding pas- 
sage:' “If, therefore, lumber and owners of lumber as such make 
laws, these laws will differ in nothing but the place where they 
are made and the language in which they are written. This 
depraved materialism, this mortal sin against the Holy Spirit of 
peoples and of mankind, is a direct consequence of the doctrine 
that the Preussische Staatszeitung preaches to the lawgivers: that 
when making a law about lumber, they are to think of nothing 
but wood and lumber, and are not to try to solve each material 
problem in a political way—that is, in connection with undivided 
civic reasoning and civic morality.” 

When something like lumber, this seeming “thing in itself,” 
becomes the standard for the being and behavior of man, man will 
necessarily be reified and alienated from himself. Interhuman 
relations also become reified, or materialized, inasmuch as the 


1D. Rjazanov, ed., Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe, Part I, vol. 1, I (Frankfurt 1927) 
Pp. 304. Page references in the text are to this volume. 
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material relations of things become humanized to quasi-personal 
powers of man. This perversion is a “depraved materialism.” 
Thus Marx insists on the fundamentally human character of his 
economic analysis. In The Holy Family he emphasizes, in oppo- 
sition to the views expressed by Proudhon, that a merely economic 
interpretation of such facts—as expressed in claims for equality 
of property or wages—is still an “estranged form” of the universal 
self-alienation of man. Elsewhere Marx says:? 


The fact that Proudhon wishes to abolish not-owning 
[Nichthaben], as well as the traditional way of owning, is identical 
with his desire to abolish the actually alienated relationship 
between man and his own human essence; that is, he wants to 
abolish the economic expression of man’s self-alienation. But 
since his criticism of social economy is still trapped in the pre- 
suppositions of social economy, his concept of the reappropriation 
of the world of objects is still seen under the economic form of 
property. Proudhon contrasts ... the old way of owning—that 
is, private property—with “possession.” Possession, he declares, 
is a “social function.” The significant point about a function, 
however, is not that it “excludes” another person but that it 
actualizes and realizes a man’s own essential powers. . . . Proudhon 
has not succeeded in giving this thought adequate elaboration. 
His notion of “equal property” is the economic one—that is, the 
still alienated expression of the fact that the object, which exists 
for man, which is his objectified being, is at the same time his 
existence in relation to other men, the social behavior of man 
toward man. Proudhon abolishes economic alienation within 
economic alienation [Proudhon hebt die nationalékonomische 
Entfremdung innerhalb der nationalékonomische Entfremdung 
auf}. This means, Marx contends, that Proudhon does not really 
abolish economic alienation in any radical sense. 


In German Ideology Marx raises the same question as in the 
debate on lumber, though he no longer treats it in the same way. 
He asks again: Whence comes the strangeness with which men 
behave toward the products of their own labor, so that they no 


2 Franz Mehring, ed., Aus dem literarischen Nachlass von Karl Marx, Friedrich 
Engels und Ferdinand Lassalle, and ed. (Stuttgart 1913) vol. 2, pp. 199-40. 
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longer have power and control over their reciprocal relationships? 
Why, instead, do these products become independent forces, so 
that “the power of their lives overpowers their own makers’? 
How does it happen that the personal behavior of the individual 
has to reify itself and thereby estrange itself, while it exists at the 
same time as an independent power outside the individual? 

Marx replies that this perversion is caused by the division of 
labor. Accordingly, the way in which men have worked up to the 
present time must be abandoned; it must be transformed into 
“total self-activity.” This transformation will include not only 
abolition of the division of labor but also abolition of the separa- 
tion between city and country—which is “the most striking expres- 
sion of the subsumption of the individual under the division of 
labor.” Abolition of the division of labor can be accomplished 
only on the basis of a universal communist order of society, which 
will not only make all property common property but will also 
make man’s very being, in all of its self-expressions, a common— 
that is, a communist—matter. Wherever there is division of 
labor, the slavery of the social structure to objectified relations 
between things is inevitable, just as the division of any indi- 
vidual’s life is inevitable because it is in part a personal life and 
in part subsumed under some branch of labor with its special 
conditions. 

In 1856, ten years after German Ideology was written, Marx 
looked back at the so-called “revolution” of 1848 and summed up 
his view of the perverted world as follows: 


There is one great fact characterizing the nineteenth century 
which cannot be denied by any party: on the one side, industrial 
and scientific powers have developed which no former period of 
history could have fancied; on the other side, there are symptoms 
of disintegration surpassing even the well-known terrors of the 
late Roman Empire. In our time everything seems to be pregnant 
with its contrast. The machine is endowed with the marvelous 
power to shorten labor and to make it more profitable; and yet 
we see how it produces hunger and overwork. The newly 
emancipated powers of wealth become, through a strange play of 
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destiny, sources of privation. . . . Mankind becomes master of 
nature, but man the slave of man or of his own baseness. The 
result of all our inventions and progress seems to be that material 
powers become invested with spiritual life, while human life 
deteriorates into a material force. This antagonism between 
modern industry and science, on the one side, modern misery and 
corruption, on the other side, this antagonism between the forces 
of production and the social conditions of our epoch, is a tangible, 
overwhelming and undeniable fact. Some parties may complain 
about it, others may wish to get rid of the modern capacities in 
order to get rid also of the modern conflicts. Or they may fancy 
that such evident progress in the realm of production cannot be 
achieved but by a corresponding regress in the social political life. 
But as for us, we recognize in this antagonism the clever spirit 
[Hegel's “cunning of reason”’}] which keenly proceeds in working 
out all these contradictions. We know that the new form of social 
production, to achieve the good life, needs only new men.’ 


As shown by the introduction to the Critique of Hegel’s Philos- 
ophy of Right, Marx had already decided who those new men 
were who were qualified to abolish the universal self-alienation. 
“They are the workers.” Thus Feuerbach’s philosophy of “real 
humanism” found in Marx’s “scientific socialism” its adequate 
“social praxis,” the possibility of realization. In German Ideology 
Marx rejected Feuerbach’s “real humanism,” however, on the 
ground that it was a mere sentimental community of individual 
love. 

Capital, too, is not simply a critique of political economy but a 
critique of the man of bourgeois society in terms of that society's 
economy. The “economic cell” of this economy is the commod- 
ity-form of the labor products; and the commodity, like the 
lumber in the lumber-theft debate, is an economic expression of 
self-alienation. Self-alienation consists of this: that a thing whose 
original purpose is to be useful is not manufactured and ex- 
changed for anyone's actual needs, but appears on the commodity 


3 Die Revolution von 1848 und das Proletariat, in K. Marx als Denker, Mensch 
und Revolutiondr (Berlin 1928) p. 41. 
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market as an object with an autonomous commodity-value, inde- 
pendent of its utility. This is true whether economic or intellec- 
tual products are traded, whether the commodities are cattle or 
books. Only through the salesman, for whom the commodity has 
merely exchange value, can the commodity reach its consumer, 
the buyer. The fact that an object intended for use becomes 
autonomous as a commodity offers another illustration of the 
general situation in modern bourgeois society, namely, that prod- 
ucts govern men, and not vice versa. 

To uncover this hidden perversion, Marx analyzes the “object- 
like appearance” (the German word Schein means both “appear- 
ance” and “‘disguise”) of modern conditions of labor as expressed 
in the “fetish-character” of the commodity. As a commodity, a 
table or a chair is a “sensuous-supersensuous” thing—that is, an 
object whose qualities are at the same time perceptible and imper- 
ceptible to the senses. We perceive without difficulty exactly what 
a table means as an object for use; but what it means as a com- 
modity—as an object that costs money because of the invested 
labor (that is, the invested working time) that it represents—is at 
first a hidden social phenomenon. As Marx expresses it in 
Capital (vol. 1, book 1, chap. I, 4), “The table no longer stands 
with its feet firmly on the ground, but stands on its head in front 
of all the other commodities, spinning whims from its wooden 
skull, far more wonderful than if it were to begin dancing of its 
own free will.” 

The commodity-form is mysterious because in it the social 
character of man’s labor appears disguised as an objective char- 
acter stamped upon the product of that labor; therefore the rela- 
tion of the producers to the sum total of their own labor is 
presented to them as a social relation which exists not among 
themselves but among the products of their labor. Later in the 
same passage of Capital Marx continues: 


By means of this quid pro quo the products of labor become com- 
modities, sensuous-supersensuous or social things. . . . It is exactly 
that definite social relation between men that assumes, in their 
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eyes, the fantastic form of a relation between things. In order to 
find an analogy, we must have recourse to the misty regions of the 
reiigious world. Here the productions of the human brain appear 
as independent beings endowed with life and entering into rela- 
tions both with one another and with the human race. So it is, 
in the world of commodities, with the products of men’s hands. 
This I call the fetishism which attaches itself to the products of 
labor as soon as they are produced as commodities, and which is 
therefore inseparable from the production of commodities. 


At first the producers of commodities—that is, of any kind of 
objects in the ontological form of commodity—make their social 
contacts only by exchanging their products. As these contacts 
take place only through things, the social conditions that underlie 
the commodities do not appear to the producers as labor-condi- 
tions of men. On the one side, these social conditions appear as 
purely objective and material relations among the various pro- 
ducers of commodities. On the other side, because of the objec- 
tive character of modern commodities, these social conditions 
acquire a quasi-personal character on the modern commodity 
market, which follows its own economic laws. At first, men are 
not aware of this perversion, their self-consciousness being reified 
at the same rate. Marx says that although this perversion had to 
come about, he does not consider it irrevocable. Like other social 
structures, it can be transformed through revolutionary action and 
theoretical criticism. At first this revolutionary possibility is hid- 
den behind the fixed and ready-made value-form of the com- 
modity, which is money. 

Thus it seems that only the price of a commodity can be 
changed, not its form as such. If we compare the economic order 
of our society with other social and economic epochs in history, 
however, we see at once the historical character of the present 
perversion of the economic order, by which the products of labor 
as commodities have acquired authority over their producers. 
Whatever else we may think about the so-called Dark Ages and 
Middle Ages, with their conditions of personal dependence, at 
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least the social conditions of labor appear in these centuries as the 
personal conditions of the people, and not disguised as the social 
conditions of things. For the very reason that personal relations 
of dependence constituted the social foundations of society, there 
was no necessity for labor and its products to assume a fantastic 
form, different from their reality. . . . In those days the particular 
and natural form of labor, and not its general, abstract form—as 
is the case in a society based on capitalist production of com- 
modities—was the immediate form of labor. 

In the light of this historical perspective Marx develops the pos- 
sibility of a future communist order of society, in order to contrast 
the “opaque” perversion of the modern world of commodities, its 
inhumanity, with the “transparency” in a communist society of 
men’s social relations to the products of their own labor. The 
world of commodities cannot be abolished except through a funda- 
mental revolution in all the concrete conditions under which men 
now live. Not only “de-capitalization” is needed to change the 
commodity-form to the utility-form; it will also be necessary to 
reintegrate the particularity of a reified man into “natural man,” 
whose human nature is, according to Marx, fundamentally social. 
Man is a zdon politikon, though not in an ancient Aristotelian 
polis but in a modern industrial cosmopolis. 

It is characteristic of the nineteenth century that Hegel could 
still justify as a productive externalization what Marx rejected as 
self-alienation or estrangement. In his Philosophy of Right (§67) 
Hegel explains that man, in view of his particular bodily and 
mental faculties and activities, may very well externalize single 
products and their use for a limited time, because if they are thus 
limited they have but an “external” relation to human “totality” 
and “universality.” Hegel explicitly likens this personal external- 
ization to man’s relation to the object. Concerning this relation- 
ship he argues (§61) that an object reaches its proper determina- 
tion through the use which man makes of it and for which it is 
intended by its nature. Only the full use of the object—which 
appears at first as “external” with regard to the object “itself” or 
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per se—allows it to gain validity in the whole range of what it is. 
Thus the substance of the thing is its “externality,” which man 
appropriates, through use, to himself. In using a thing one makes 
it one’s own, one appropriates it properly; this is the original 
meaning of “property,” and property is therefore constitutive for 
man. In the same way, the totality of human life and the total use 
of human powers are identical with the whole of substantial life 
itself. On the basis of this identity of the substance of personal 
life with the totality of its activities, or externalization, Hegel 
argues that a special, single activity, directed toward a single 
product for a limited time—in other words, a “limited” external 
relationship of man toward himself—cannot swallow up the 
totality of man, or determine man in the whole as a particularity, 
or alienate him from himself. 

Hegel's philosophy, which holds that the “spirit,” and therefore 
freedom to abstract and appropriate, is the “universal” character 
of man, was not greatly concerned about such particular externali- 
zation. ‘This accounts for the following addition to the ideas 
previously expressed: “The distinction here explained is that 
between a slave and a modern domestic servant or day laborer. 
The Athenian slave perhaps had an easier occupation and more 
leisurely work than is usually the case with our servants, but he 
was still a slave, because he had alienated to his master the whole 
range of his activity’’ (§67). Marx concludes precisely the con- 
trary from this. To him the modern wage-earner is less free than 
the ancient slave. Though he is legally the free owner of his 
working power and legally equal to the owner of the means of 
production, and though he does not sell himself in totality but 
“only” his working power for a limited time, he is nevertheless 
completely a “commodity” on the modern labor market because 
his working power is his only true property, which he is forced to 
alienate in order to live by it. To Marx the “free” slave-laborer 
incorporates the whole problem of modern society; the Greek 
slave, by contrast, stood outside the society of his free fellowmen, 
and his personal fate had no bearing on it. 
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Ill 


In considering man’s political self-alienation in terms of bourgeois 
society, Marx says (pp. 437, 495): ‘““The abstraction of the state as 
such belongs to modern times only, because the abstraction of 
private life belongs to modern times. . . . The true man [of modern 
times] is the private man of the present political constitution.” 

The political expression of man’s self-alienation is found in the 
inner contradiction between the modern state and bourgeois 
society; in the contradiction, that is, that exists in a man of the 
bourgeois state and society because he is partly a private person 
and partly a public citizen but in no way a whole man—what 
Marx would call “a man without contradictions.” Indirectly, 
Marx’s critique of the principle of economy as “political’’ economy 
criticizes at the same time the social and political conditions of 
this particular society with its particular kind of economy. While 
his criticism of the commodity as the essential character, the 
ontological structure, of all our objects, is directed against the 
perversion of man into a thing, he now directs his criticism of the 
bourgeois state and society against the bourgeois way of life—its 
bourgeois humanity, which is essentially “privacy,” a privation. 
This criticism is a main topic in his Critique of Hegel’s Philoso- 
phy of Right and also in his discussion of Bauer’s essay on the 
Jewish problem. Both of these works give a systematic presenta- 
tion of Marx's views about man’s self-alienation in its social and 
political forms; his remarks on the same subject in The Holy 
Family are more or less incidental and can be omitted from con- 
sideration here. 

In his critique of Hegel, Marx does not attack man as the owner 
of money and producer of commodities, but modern man’s par- 
ticularity as such, distinguished from his public life and opposed 
to it. The particularity of the bourgeois, the thing that dis- 
tinguishes him and isolates him from the universality of public 
life—that is, political life—is that he is first of all a private person; 
he is “bourgeois” in this particular sense. Referring to Hegel's 
implicit criticism of bourgeois society—which Hegel had defined 
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as a society of isolated, “atomized individuals,” Marx says, “Hegel 
should not be blamed for depicting the modern state as it is, but 
for presenting it as the essential structure of the state” (p. 476). 
Marx holds that Hegel beclouds the empirical world of the nine- 
teenth century in such a way that his arguments are ‘crass mate- 
rialism” (p. 526). Hegel is a materialist in so far as he acknowl- 
edges what happens to exist as if it existed by reason of some 
essential necessity, and thus posits it philosophically. But accord- 
ing to Marx’s interpretation, what Hegel really depicts is nothing 
else but the conflict between bourgeois society and the state. 
“Hegel is profound in this: that he perceives the separation of the 
bourgeois and political society as a contradiction. But he is wrong 
in this: that he is satisfied with the appearance of his dialectical 
solution” (p. 492). What Hegel had recognized as creating the 
“extremes” of bourgeois society Marx placed at the center of his 
analysis: the fundamentally private character of the man of 
bourgeois society. His social status is “private”—he is deprived 
of his political status. Marx develops this idea further in the 


following passage (p. 494): 


As a real bourgeois he finds himself in a twofold organization: in 
the bureaucratic one, which is an external, formal feature of the 
political organization which does not touch him and his autono- 
mous reality; and in the social organization, which is bourgeois 
society. In the latter, however, he stands as a private man outside 
the state; the social organization does not touch the political 
state... . Therefore, in order to become a real citizen, in order 
to acquire political importance and effectiveness, he has to step 
out of his bourgeois reality, to abstract from it, to withdraw from 
the whole organization into his individuality. For the only 
existence that he finds for his citizenship is his empty individual- 
ity; the state as government is complete without him, and his 
existence within the bourgeois society is complete without the 
state. He can be a citizen only as an individual—only in contra- 
diction to these communities, which are the only ones that exist. 
His existence as a citizen is an existence which lies outside a com- 
mon essence and is therefore purely individual. 
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The division between particular and universal interests, which 
also divides man, living within them, into a person having a pri- 
vate existence and an inferior public existence, is conceived by 
Marx as a self-alienation of man. For the bourgeois—who is a 
private man in relation to himself—feels that his real self is as 
different, external, foreign to himself as a citizen as his private 
life is foreign to the state. His state is an “abstracting’’ one, 
because it is merely administrative and thus abstracts or separates 
itself from the real or private lives of its citizens, just as indi- 
viduals, in turn, abstract or separate themselves from the state. 
Therefore bourgeois society as a whole represents the full applica- 
tion of the principle of individualism or egotism. Its ultimate 
purpose is the existence of the individual, and everything else is 
but a means to this end. Man’s condition as a member of the 
state, to live in it as his own, remains necessarily an “abstract” 
determination as long as modern life presupposes such a great 
separation of real life from life in the community of the state. As 
a private person, separated from the public life of the state, 
modern man represents only a privation of man. In a communist 
commonwealth the contrary is true: every individual is supposed 
to take part in the respublica individually and in a most personal 
way. 

Marx’s purpose was to build a new world through theoretical 
criticism and practical destruction of the one that had grown old. 
Out of existing reality, with its specific forms of society and state 
(a state that is basically unpolitical because it is political in an 
abstract way), he wanted to develop the “true reality” in which 
essence and existence, or reason and reality, are one and the same. 
In 1852, ten years after he wrote The Holy Family, Marx gave an 
historical account of this world grown old in The Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte. He described that era of the 
bourgeois revolution as a caricature of the greater revolution of 
1789. He contended that the passions of the later period were 
without truth, for its truth had no passion; that its reality was 
completely watered down and living on loans; that its develop- 
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ment was merely a constant repetition of the same tensions and 
relaxations; that its conflicts inflamed each other only to end in 
dullness and collapse. Its history was a history without events, 
its heroes performed no heroic deeds, its supreme law was irreso- 
lution. His criticism may be compared with the contemporary 
analysis by Kierkegaard, The Present Age; both men turned 
against Hegel’s philosophy of reconciliation, though in opposite 
directions. 

According to Marx, the contradiction between private and 
public life must be resolved. The deficient private humanity of 
the man of bourgeois society is to be sublated in a commonwealth 
which embraces the whole existence of man—including his 
“theoretical” existence—shaping him from head to foot into a 
communistic, universally human being. Marx therefore explicitly 
distinguishes his philosophical communism from the “real’’ com- 
munism of Cabet, Weitling, and others, which he calls a “particu- 
lar and dogmatic abstraction” because it is a “phenomenon of the 
old humanistic principle, infected by its opposite, privacy’’ (p. 
573). The whole socialistic principle, if taken as a single phenom- 
enon, is but one side of the full reality of the true human essence. 

To this radical destruction of all the isolated modes of existence 
that have become independent corresponds the change of all par- 
ticularities into man as such and as a whole. The real basis of any 
positive reform must be the recognition that human existence is 
now limited to private man, a limitation unknown to antiquity or 
to the Middle Ages. The private man of antiquity was the slave, 
for he had no part in the respublica and therefore was not “man” 
in the full sense of the word. Likewise, in the Middle Ages there 
corresponded to each private sphere of life a public sphere. “In 
the Middle Ages the life of the people and that of the state were 
identical. The real principle of the state was man, but man 
enslaved” (p. 437). Only the French Revolution emancipated 
man politically as the bourgeois, thus changing man’s private 
status to a specific status, notwithstanding the fact that it was the 
French Revolution that wanted to make every man a citoyen. 
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The destruction of the religious particularity of man is con- 
sidered by Marx with reference to Bauer’s essay on the Jewish 
problem. The concrete question of how to accomplish the 
political emancipation of the Jews in Germany is bypassed by 
Marx in his first sentence. He says that a political emancipation 
cannot mean anything unless the Jews are emancipated “as men.” 
But in this sense they are no more emancipated than the Germans 
who are to free them. ‘Why do the Jews complain about their 
special yoke while they accept the general one?”’ As long as the 
state is Christian and the Jew Jewish, the first is as unfit to grant 
emancipation as the second is to receive it. 

Thus far Marx agrees with Bauer; both consider that a change 
to purely “human” conditions is the only “critical” and “scien- 
tific’ solution. But Marx blames Bauer for ending his criticism 
at the point where the problem ceases to be theological and begins 
to become real. What must be investigated is the relationship 
between political and human emancipation. The limitations of a 
merely political emancipation are found in the fact that “the state 
can be free even though man in it is not free.” In order truly to 
emancipate the Jew as well as the Christian, freedom from all 
religion is needed, not merely a state that grants religious free- 
dom. The problem is a universal and basic one, since it concerns 
emancipation from every particularity in the way of being man, 
including religious man as well as private man and modern profes- 
sional man, in their respective abstractions from the universal 
interests of human society. Marx goes on to say (p. 585): “The 
difference between the religious man and the citizen is the differ- 
ence between merchant and citizen, between wage-earner and 
citizen, between landowner and citizen, between the living indi- 
vidual and the citizen. The contradiction in which religious man 
finds himself in relation to political man is the same one in which 
the bourgeois finds himself in relation to the citoyen; the same 
in which the member of bourgeois society, with his political lion's 
skin, finds himself.” 

Bauer, says Marx, passes over the cleavage between the political 
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state and bourgeois society, directing his polemics only against 
the religious aspect of these types of social organization. The 
disintegration of man into Jew and citizen, or into Protestant and 
citizen, is not really a contradiction of citizenship but a defective 
political way of emancipating oneself from religion. The par- 
ticularity of religion is merely another expression of the thorough 
disintegration of modern man in bourgeois society; it is one more 
example of the universal “estrangement of man from man,” of 
man’s alienation from himself, of the inner-human diremption 
between his individual life and his group life. Consequently, 
according to Marx (p. 591): 


We do not say to the Jews as Bauer does, it is not possible for you 
to become politically emancipated unless you emancipate your- 
selves radically from Judaism. We tell them, because your 
political emancipation is possible without your complete renunci- 
ation of Judaism, therefore political emancipation is not yet 
identical with human emancipation. If you Jews want to be 
emancipated politically without being emancipated humanly at 
the same time, the contradiction lies not in you but in the nature 
of a merely political emancipation. If your thinking is trapped 
in this concept, you partake of a general prejudice. Just as the 
state acts as an evangelist when it behaves, though it is a state, in 
a Christian manner toward the Jews, in the same way the Jew acts 
as a politician when he asks for the rights of a citizen though he 
is a Jew. 


In Marx’s view the same defective approach to emancipation 
characterizes the French and the American “Rights of Man.” It 
is clear to him that the “Droits de l'Homme” were not rights 
of man at all, but bourgeois privileges, because that historical 
homme was, as a citoyen, divided from himself as a bourgeois. The 
Declaration of the Rights of Man presupposed that de facto the 
bourgeois man was the actual, true, and essential man. This 
assumption Marx contests as follows (p. 595): “None of the so- 
called Rights of Man eliminates man the egoist, man as a member 
of bourgeois society—that is, an individual withdrawn into his 
private interests and arbitrariness, separated from the community. 
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Far from comprehending man as an essentially common existence 
[Gattungswesen], the common life, society itself, appears in these 
Rights as an external frame for individuals, as a limitation of 
their original independence. The only ties by which individuals 
are held together are natural necessity, material needs, private 
interests, and the conservation of their property and their egoistic 


persons. .. . 

Thus a declaration of the rights of man is insufficient: the truly 
human emancipation is still to be achieved. Marx describes it 
in these words (p. 599): “Political emancipation is the reduction 
of man to a member of bourgeois society, to an egoistic, inde- 
pendent individual on the one hand, and to a citizen on the other 
hand. ... Only when the real, individual man reintegrates into 
himself the abstract citizen and becomes, as individual man—in 
his empirical everyday life, in his individual work, in his indi- 
vidual relations—a common existence; only when man_ has 
acknowledged and organized his forces propres as social forces, 
and therefore no longer separates these social forces from him- 
self in the disguise of political forces—only then is his human 
emancipation accomplished.” 

The freedom to which man is to be emancipated is thus, in its 
formal structure, freedom as understood by Hegel: a “freedom 
of supreme community” (Freiheit der héchsten Gemeinschaft), 
contrasted with the negative freedom of the isolated individual, 
which is only a freedom from external coercion. In this respect 
the man of the Greek polis was freer than the man of bourgeois 
society, and even the Christian idea of freedom is more demo- 
cratic because it respects each individual as equally sovereign in 
his relationship with God. Thus Marx can say (p. 561): ‘‘Self- 
reliance [Selbstgefiihl] of man, his freedom, has still to be re- 
awakened in the hearts of modern men. Only this feeling, which 
disappeared from this world with the Greeks, and into the blue 
haze of the skies with the Christians, can once more create from 
society a community of men dedicated to their highest aims, a 
democratic state.” 
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True personal freedom becomes possible only in a community 
that is related to man as such. It comes about through a social 
change in the way of being man but it cannot be achieved either 
by an internal or an external approach exclusively. The freedom 
of private man in bourgeois society exists only in his own imagina- 
tion. It is dependent and subsumed under the “objective power 
of things.” 


IV 


In discussing the social expression of man’s self-alienation in terms 
of the proletariat, Marx says: “If socialist writers attribute a 
world-historic role to the proletariat, their reason for doing so is 
not ... that they consider the proletarians gods—but rather the 
opposite.”” And in the introduction to the Critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right we find the following statement: “The dis- 
solution of the whole of modern society is represented in the 
particular class of the proletariat.”” In this group lies the positive 
possibility of a human emancipation, not because it is a class 
within bourgeois society but because it is itself a society outside of 
the established one. It is a society “which can no longer lay 
claim to any historical title but only to the human title, which 
does not stand in one-sided opposition to the actions of the 
German state but in absolute opposition to its fundamental prin- 
ciples. Finally, the proletariat is a sphere which cannot become 
emancipated without emancipating itself from all the remaining 
spheres of society, thereby in turn emancipating them; it is, in 
a word, the complete loss of man and therefore can regain itself 
only by completely regaining man” (pp. 61g~20). 

Marx’s philosophy, in which man is a “common essence,” has 
found its weapon in the proletariat, just as the proletariat found 
its weapon in his philosophy. “The head of this emancipation 
is philosophy, its heart is the proletariat.” The possessing class and 
the proletariat represent, fundamentally, the same kind of estrange- 
ment of man from himself; the difference is that one class feels 
itself healthy and fixed in this state of alienation—though without 
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any critical consciousness of it—while the other class is a dehu- 
manization that is conscious of being dehumanized and therefore 
strives to overcome it. The proletariat is, so to speak, the self- 
consciousness of the commodity. It is forced to alienate itself, to 
externalize itself like a commodity; but for this very reason it 
develops a critical and revolutionary consciousness, a class-con- 
sciousness. In one way, however, the proletarian is less dehuman- 
ized than the bourgeois, since his dehumanization is a manifest 
one, not the unconscious, hidden, and spiritualized dehumaniza- 
tion of the bourgeois.‘ Because the proletariat embraces in its 
own conditions of life the conditions of all contemporary society 
in “its inhuman extreme,” it cannot liberate itself without 
emancipating all of society as well. This universal function of the 
proletariat is elucidated as follows by Marx, in connection with 
the universality of the modern international world economy, in 
German Ideology (Moscow ed., p. 296): 


Only the proletarians of our time who are completely excluded 
from any self-activity are in a position to enforce their complete 
and no longer limited self-activity, which consists in appropriating 
the totality of productive powers together with the corresponding 
development of a totality of faculties. All seizures and appropria- 
tions by former revolutionary movements were limited ones. Indi- 
viduals whose self-activity was limited through the limitation of the 
instruments of production and traffic took hold of these limited 
instruments of production, producing thereby just another limi- 
tation. Their production instruments became their property, but 
they remained subsumed under the division of labor and under 
their own productional instrument. In all such appropriations 
a mass of individuals remained subsumed under one single 
instrument of production; in the proletarian appropriation a mass 
of productional instruments must be subsumed under each single 
individual, and property under all. There is no way of subsuming 
the modern global economy under individuals except by sub- 
suming it under all. 


Thus we find that Marx does not attribute fundamental and 
universal importance to the proletariat because he considers that 


4 See G. Lukacs, Geschichte und Klassenbewusstsein (Berlin 1923) pp. 188ff. 
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its members are “gods,” but because to him the proletariat 
embodies potentially universal humanity—man’s common exist- 
ence though he is now in the extremity of self-alienation. The 
fundamental importance of the proletariat corresponds exactly to 
the commodity-form of modern objects. The class of the wage- 
earner has a universal function because the wage-earner is com- 
pletely externalized through “the earthly question in life size’’; 
because he is merely a salesman of his own labor, a personified 
commodity and not a human being. In him the economic phase 
of life shows itself most clearly as human destiny and thus, with 
the proletariat as the nucleus of all social problems, the economy 
necessarily becomes the “anatomy” of bourgeois society—as was 
pointed out at the beginning of this paper. With the self-libera- 
tion of the proletariat as the universal class with no particular 
interests, private humanity—together with private property and 
the private capitalist economy, the foundation of bourgeois pri- 
vacy—dissolves. Private humanity is sublated in universal 
humanity, based on a commonwealth which is indeed common to 
all, with common property and a common economy. The nega- 
tive in-dependence of the bourgeois individual is replaced by the 
positive freedom of a supreme community, which is a community 
of public life and of direct mutual relationships among all single 
individuals. 

Marx’s investigations, unlike those of empirical sociology, are 
not concerned with mutual relations between single empirical 
fields, or with “factors” which are considered to be of equal sig- 
nificance and to represent, when added up, the whole of reality. 
He was no abstract empiricist, just as he was no abstract philo- 
sophical ‘materialist’ who would deduce his theory from eco- 
nomic principles. Marx analyzes our entire self-contradictory 
human world in terms of man’s self-alienation, of which the 
existence of the proletariat is the climax and the key to the whole. 
This self-alienation is investigated in terms of its possible 
abolition, and not—as in Hegel’s work—in terms of its dialectical 
sublation. Marx intends no more and no less than the abolition 
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of the contradiction of particularity and universality, of privacy 
and public life. This contradiction, which had been previously 
formulated by Hegel, must disappear in a classless society, because 
such a society rests on the universal essence of man as a social 
creature. 

It is true that man’s self-alienation is conditioned by the iype 
and degree of development of the material conditions of produc- 
tion, by the division of labor, and by the sum of the concrete 
conditions of his life. But these conditions are structurally united 
in the social nature of man, who is his own world and whose self- 
consciousness is a world-consciousness. The sum of conditions 
cannot be derived from abstract economic factors; the latter must 
be integrated into the concrete system of historic human condi- 
tions. “Real” man is not man “in the irrationality of his existence 

. . as he walks and stands . . . as he is externalized . . . through 
the whole organization of our society,” a semblance of himself 
(p. 590). In his true reality man is an essence which has to be 
brought into existence through action. Marx was convinced that 
the reality that accounts for the problematic condition of our 
society drives with historic necessity toward the fulfillment of his 
views, just as his philosophy moves toward its historic realization. 

In German Ideology Marx had “settled his accounts” with his 
former “philosophical conscience.” Nevertheless he still—in con- 
trast to the scientism of so many Marxists—possessed a philo- 
sophical conscience, derived from his study of Hegel. His 
endeavor was to realize Hegel's principle of the dialectical identity 
of reason and reality, or of essence and existence, thus transform- 
ing Hegel’s philosophy to Marxism. A full discussion of Marx’s 
analysis of self-alienation would have to take into account his 
philosophy of history, which underlies not only Hegelianism and 
Marxism but all post-Hegelian modern historical thinking.® 


5 See Karl Léwith, “The Dynamics of History and Historicism,” in Eranos Jahr- 
buch (Zurich 19532). 
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REDFIELD, ROBERT. The Primitive World and its Transforma- 
tions. Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1953. xiii & 185 pp. $3.50. 


The eminent Chicago anthropologist here departs from the classical 
approach of his discipline, which is the comparative study of non- 
literate societies as more or less unchanging and discrete systems. In 
this work he is concerned with human destiny as a whole, with the 
universal trends and forces that can be observed or hypothesized in 
man’s life on the planet during the long prehistoric ages and through 
the brief span of history to this day. During by far the longest 
period of its existence all mankind must have been primitive, living 
originally in animal-like savagery as hunters and fishers, then with 
the first great transformation, the “food-producing revolution,” be- 
coming agriculturists and animal breeders. 

Redfield follows the leading prehistorians and archaeologists, mainly 
V. Gordon Childe, a long way in their interpretation of primitive 
society, acknowledging the tremendous importance of its technological 
foundations. He maintains, however, that primitive society is and 
always was based not just on a technical order, but primarily on a 
moral order, that is, on values and on rules for right conduct. To him 
as an anthropologist, familiar with living primitive societies, the moral 
order is a fact no less observable than the technical, and far more 
impressive. On the strength of his evidence he therefore rejects the 
assumption of the prehistorians and archaeologists who observe only 
data of a technical and material kind (tools, weapons, and the like) 
and conclude that other factors were unimportant or even non-existent. 
Redfield assumes, on the contrary, that man, from the time he attained 
the genetic qualities of a human being, “has had the capacity for a 
life governed by such moral orders as we see in primitive societies 
today.” 

What the title of the book refers to as “the primitive world” is 
therefore not just certain ethnic or cultural groups of the world’s 
present population, but rather a generic type of social organization 
and a characteristic style of life extending back over a vast continuum 
of time, during which its spatial distribution on the earth has been 
changing a great deal. Redfield devotes a chapter to a description of 
ideal-typical primitive society, or “folk society,” as he often prefers to 
call it, the main features being smallness, isolation and homogeneity 
as a group, informality of social controls, lack of literacy, the presence 
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of binding moral convictions, a strongly traditional orientation, and 
beliefs in sacred things. Having drawn this picture, which is generally 
familiar and for which he claims no originality, the author turns to his 
main problem, the transformations of this primitive world. 

In terms of the classical Morganian scheme of three evolutionary 
stages (savagery, barbarism, civilization) and its recent adaptation by 
Childe, who stresses the transitions or, as he calls them, the “revolu- 
tions” leading from the first to the second stage (the food-gathering 
revolution) and from the second to the third (the urban revolution), 
Redfield is exclusively concerned with the latter—in his words, with 
the transformations of the “later folk societies.” His central problem 
could be rephrased as that of primitive or precivilized society under 
the impact of the urban revolution. What happens to folk society as 
a general result of contact and communication with city society is its 
transformation into a peasant society. The great social innovation 
that follows the urban revolution is the appearance of new kinds of 
people, not only in the cities but in the surrounding rural communities 
as well. Redfield points out that the peasant too is a product of the 
city, and exists only in relation to it. His description of the process 
by which the city remakes folk society into peasant society is a brilliant 
synopsis of a global trend in our time, when a worldwide net of 
communications has brought the entire human race within reach of the 
urban revolution and is now rapidly transforming the last reserves of 
folk societies into city-controlled peasant societies, preliterate peoples 
into largely illiterates, precivilized men into civilized. 

Something of the moral order is necessarily lost in the process, but 
Redfield maintains that civilization, for all its destructiveness, also 
stimulates people to a moral creativeness unknown in primitive society. 
Unlike the Spenglerians he does not foresee a final decline and fall of 
civilization, but believes on the contrary that in late history “the moral 
order is self-regenerative.” Against the views of students like Childe, 
whose historical materialism he terms “inadequate,” he stresses the 
role of ideas as great forces in history, citing as examples the idea of a 
“manifest destiny,” the ideas and beliefs generating nativistic and 
nationalist movements, and finally the universalistic ideas of human 
dignity and permanent peace. 

In this realm of ideas and values Redfield takes a definite position of 
his own. As an anthropologist he is concerned with understanding 
people’s values in their own terms, which means that he is profession- 
ally committed to cultural relativism as long as he is dealing with 
groups and societies as isolated units, without reference to the changing 
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world of which they all are parts in our time. But the very question 
of the transformations of the primitive world brings him face to face 
with responsibilities that cannot be met merely by cultural relativism 
or by its implied doctrine of ethical neutralism, attributing equal value 
to all cultures and reserving equal respect for all of them. Every day 
the social scientist is asked for his help in the efforts now being made by 
national and international agencies to assist the world’s so-called 
underdeveloped areas. In this situation Redfield disagrees with his 
colleagues in the American Anthropological Association who in their 
1947 statement on human rights, addressed to the United Nations, 
insisted on the right of men to live in terms of their own traditions. 
He maintains that in the great transformation of the primitive world 
now taking place, with the social disorganization and personality dis- 
turbances that must result, an ethical judgment and a new cross-cultural 
obligation impose themselves upon the social scientist. 

But even without the crisis of cultural change, that is, even in judging 
closed and untouched systems of primitive living, Redfield feels obliged 
to apply differential ethical evaluation, expressed in concepts such as 
“social waste” or in references to cultures as “higher” or “lower” and 
to societies as “happy” or “unhappy,” “lovable” or “repulsive.” His 


standards are derived from a theory of human history rather than from 
subjective taste. He sees three total trends in history, all of them 
progressive: the technological trend, the related development of science, 


and finally the trend of humanization within the moral order. The 
great transformation that takes place when precivilized living gives way 
to civilization means not only technical progress but also a transforma- 
tion in man’s judgment as to the truth, evident for instance in the 
acquisition of the ability—characteristic of non-primitive thinking— 
to distinguish subjective experiences from objective phenomena. 

In Redfield’s view, for which he finds support from Kroeber and 
others, it also means a transformation in man’s ethical judgment, a 
change in valuing the human person, a new “concern about humane- 
ness.” “The change,” he says, “is far from steady, and the future course 
of the ethical judgment is not, it seems to me, assured to us. But in 
this sense—that on the whole the human race has come to develop a 
more decent and humane measure of goodness—there has been a trans- 
formation of ethical judgment which makes us look at noncivilized 
peoples, not as equals, but as people on a different level of human 
experience.” While admitting that there have been terrible regres- 
sions, Redfield maintains that, on the whole, “the human race has 
tended to grow up,” and we have to accept as one of our new responsi- 
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bilities the requirement “to look at the cultures of other peoples in 
the light of civilized ethical judgment.” This, in his view, is what 
we owe them, because we are some thousand years older in civilization 
and know so much more than they. Redfield seems to find his 
position particularly well expressed in a passage he quotes from J. C. 
Furnas (The Anatomy of Paradise), which reads in part: “Western man 
has something which neither the preliterate nor any of his ancestors 
possess or ever did possess, something that imposes the privilege and 
complicating duty of intellectual integrity, self-criticism, and general- 
ized disinterestedness. If there is such a thing as the white man’s 
burden, this is it.” 

I have not even tried here to do justice to the book as a scholarly 
exposition of its topic, built on a wealth of anthropological material. 
My concern has been with Redfield’s general approach. In looking at 
the great cultural change in which mankind as a whole is now in- 
volved he sees the role of the technical order as clearly as any historical 
materialists, but attributes decisive importance to the moral order and 
stresses the force of ideas in human history. At a time when many 
thinkers of the West see our civilization as inevitably doomed, Redfield 
points to the forces of cultural regeneration. And in this age, when the 
moral temper of the West seems to oscillate between affectlessness and 
fits of sharp guilt feelings, he proposes and demonstrates a new attach- 
ment to our own values and reminds us of new duties toward our 


fellowmen. 
Arvip BRODERSEN 


BUTTINGER, JOSEPH. In the Twilight of Socialism: A History of 
the Revolutionary Socialists of Austria. New York: Frederick A. 


Praeger. 1953. xii & 577 pp. $6. 


Until 1934, when Chancellor Dollfuss’ fusillade sent the Austrian 
Social Democratic party into illegality, the author of this report on 
the recent past of the socialist movement in Austria was a minor party 
functionary in Carinthia. During the years preceding the Anschluss 
he rose rapidly to the leadership of the reformed and regenerated new 
socialist party, the Revolutionary Socialists. In this chronicle (his 
work is a chronicle rather than memoirs), written years after his 
definite separation from the party, he gives us a strange epic of our 
immediate era. Just as the experiences of war, occupation, and ever- 
threatening torture have led French novelists (and some of the younger 
German authors who belonged to the “inner emigration”) to a 
reassessment of the values inherent in doubt and resignation, there 
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emerge from this book a series of inner experiences all resulting in an 
affirmation of the intellectual and moral demands of political in- 
activity. 

The greatest value of the book lies in its wealth of material, raw 
material as it were, for the political analyst interested in the structure 
and practices of political parties, in socialist movements of the past 
and possibly of the future, in totalitarianism of all hues. Since the 
Austrian social democracy is generally considered to have clung more 
faithfully to Marxian concepts than other socialist parties, it becomes 
clear to what extent Marxists (in the words of H. Stuart Hughes) 
“have left at least half their souls back in the nineteenth century.” 
The many passages the author devotes to Otto Bauer, the leader of 
“Austro-Marxism,” are among the most interesting of the entire book. 
Their on the whole sympathetic criticism reveals that Bauer's great 
and tormented intellect was never able to overcome the revolutionary 
optimism based on faith in the “historically inevitable world revolu- 
tion.” 

How a party bureaucracy develops, reacts, and decays, under con- 
ditions of both legality and exile, has never, since the much earlier 
volume by Roberto Michels, been described with equal insight and 
helpful detail. Indeed, there is perhaps too much detail, in spite 
of occasional brilliant characterizations: the author, moved by an 
almost compulsive urge not to leave anything out, uses the narrative 
technique of existentialist writers and their predecessors, and this 
method, requiring the minute dissection of attitudes and reflexes, 
becomes unavoidably tedious when it is applied to the purposes of 
historical record rather than to the more selective purposes of 
existentialist fiction. Nevertheless, at a time when much is being said 
about the para-religious character of communist dogma and organ- 
izations, it is useful to be reminded by Mr. Buttinger how far also 
the large reformist parties of continental Europe provided for their 
members a spiritual power whose effects were lasting and profound. 
The pages (again too many pages) which describe the dissolution of 
the old Austrian Social Democratic party into emigree squabbles in 
Paris and New York have an altogether nightmarish quality—rather 
of the Kafka type, but entirely without the “precious encouragement” 
which Sartre once acknowledged to derive from Kafka’s derision of 
bureaucracy. 

Heartening, however, is the description of the emergence of the 
“New Men,” the “heirs of failure,” the leaders of the Revolutionary 
Socialists as they developed in Austria after 1934. That this group 
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was able to win control of a socialist underground movement, and to 
influence, if not sway, its representation abroad, was perhaps due to 
special circumstances not prevailing elsewhere. But the beliefs, the 
insights, and the attitudes of the New Men are not unique; they are 
representative of what was broadly known as the “resistance move- 
ment” in Hitler-dominated Europe, whose detailed history still re- 
mains to be written. In the words of the author: “They truly repre- 
sent a part of political Europe in the thirties, a deluded segment 
whose urge for social action filled the void between two periods of 
disenchantment” (p. 352). “For a while the evil spirits of the age 
seemed to be holding their breath. In this honeymoon of the illegal 
party life, the New Men... saw a like-minded, busy host cheerfully 
plowing and sowing, at the peak of its strength, between sunrise and 
noon, a harbinger of the dreamed-of larger community that would 
give protection to the fearful, opportunity to the competent, a pedestal 
to the modest, and generous recognition to the gifted. The beautiful 
moments, so rare in politics, when the zest of life eclipses its troubles, 
followed one another in rapid succession . . . they savored it to the 
last drop, although few of them would realize, until much later, that 
the high tide of their new party was also the high point of their lives” 
(PP- 331-32). 

Why, since the end of the war, the New Men have failed in Austria 
as well as in the rest of Europe, why the resistance movements have 
been transformed into something like veterans’ organizations, and why 
what present-day Europe calls the “restoration” has shattered earlier 
hopes—this too awaits further consideration and evaluation. But Mr. 
Buttinger’s description of events shows how far the war itself caused 
this catastrophe—through the circumstances under which it broke 
out, the alignments that were formed, the prior impotence of progres- 
sive forces, the shattering effects of Soviet policies. 

Here as elsewhere the merit of the book is not primarily its general 
political analysis, which, at least at times, remains tentative and 
hesitant. Mr. Buttinger’s main contribution consists in his candid 
and often profound reporting on how the New Men, and especially 
the author himself, reacted to the catastrophe. In passages that have 
their equal only in the finest pages of Silone’s works, the book con- 
cludes by explaining why the inadequacy of political thought in an 
era of social cataclysm still depresses but no longer surprises the 
“former New Men.” The endless discussions which used to be carried 
on between the partisans of “optimism” and “pessimism” now appear 
singularly shallow. Yet the author has not given up the belief that 
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there is room and perhaps a future for a socialism whose ends must 
manifest themselves in its means. He is convinced that even if its 
spirit cannot prevail in politics for many years, the needs of the time 
will call for it, sooner or later. 

Henry W. EHRMANN 


University of Colorado 


STUDDERS, HERBERT. Zur Integration der europdischen Arbeits- 
kraft: Bevdlkerungs-und arbeitsstatistische Unterlagen. 1952. Frank- 
furt a/M: August Lutzeyer. 158 pp. 


The author of this interesting study, an official of the Federal 
Association of German Industry, investigates the European manpower 
potential from both the usual quantitative and the less usual quali- 
tative points of view. On the assumption that the economic integration 
of Europe would necessitate a supplementing of the available labor 
force and labor reserves, he examines the sex and age composition of 
the European population and compares the actual working population 
with the total number of those able to work, thereby revealing the 
available reserves. For this purpose the European countries are 
grouped into those of the Coal and Steel Community, the Council of 
Europe, and Western Europe. 

The European labor situation presents many problems: the tremen- 
dous decline in the birth rate; the abnormal age structure, resulting 
from manpower losses in two world wars; lack of men and surplus of 
women in the middle-age groups; the huge migration begun after the 
first world war and continued during and after the second. And to 
these quantitative changes must be added the qualitative deterioration 
due to war: disablement, undernourishment, and the physical and 
spiritual uprooting of millions of families. Since the demand, whether 
in developed or in underdeveloped countries, is always for skilled 
labor, unskilled labor faces a problem that is not solved by emigration. 
Emigration of skilled labor is discouraged; the German government, 
for example, has published a statement to the effect that it does not 
favor the emigration of single male workers, because the economy is 
in danger of losing too many qualified laborers. 

Dr. Studders sees a solution to these problems in a promotion of the 
training of qualified personnel in the European countries and in an 
inter-European and overseas exchange of laborers—measures that 
would establish some sort of equitable balance among the skilled-labor 
demands of the European armies, the defense economy, and the civilian 
economy. The remaining dilemma is whether Europe's reserve of 
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available industrial manpower—roughly four million—will suffice in 
quantity and quality to provide the volume of industrial production 
needed in the future. In this connection the author revives the plan 
for a European labor office, which was presented and then tabled in 
Strasbourg some time ago. It would have been the function of such 
an office to strengthen the skilled-labor potential in all European 
countries. 

This highly stimulating book deserves wide consideration. Its careful 
analysis of the European manpower potential can serve as a model 
for sorely needed studies of a similar nature covering other economic 
areas. And its suggestion that Europe serve as a training ground for 
skilled workers is most constructive, not only because skilled labor has 
traditionally been one of Europe's greatest assets, but also because the 


need for skilled labor has never been so universal as it is today. 
FRIEDA WUNDERLICH 


MEYER, PETER; BERNARD D. WEINRYB; EUGENE DUSCHIN- 
SKY; and NICOLAS SYLVAIN. The Jews in the Soviet Satellites. 
Syracuse: Syracuse University Press. 1953. viii & 637 pp. $6.50. 


Experts on Soviet affairs now seem to agree on the theory that the 
Communist acquisition of power in Eastern Europe has been achieved 
in three stages. In the first two stages political expediency prevented 
the Soviets and the local Communists from openly acknowledging their 
de facto control, but in the last stage the complete identification of 
the “popular” and “Soviet” democracies has been loudly proclaimed. 
During this last phase the satellite regimes not only have transformed 
the political and economic structures of their countries, adjusting them 
to the imperialistic requirements of the USSR, but also seem to have 
emulated the new Soviet line on the problem of nationalities in 
general and of the Jews in particular. 

This is convincingly demonstrated by the present work, which con- 
stitutes the second half of a study, undertaken under the auspices of 
the Library of Jewish Information of the American Jewish Committee, 
on the situation of the Jews in the USSR and its European satellites. 
Its predecessor, The Jews in the Soviet Union, expertly written by Dr. 
Solomon M. Schwarz, shattered the convictions of those who still 
nurtured any illusions regarding the Soviet treatment of Jews, and the 
present volume will in all probability have a similar effect on those 
few who have pinned their hopes on a possible difference in the 
approach toward a solution of the Jewish problem in Eastern Europe. 

The book consists of six independent studies and a brilliantly written 
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introduction by Peter Meyer, who also contributes the studies on 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. Each study devotes an introductory 
chapter to a discussion of the prewar Jewish communities, and in 
subsequent chapters deals with the wartime persecutions, the immedi- 
ate postwar period with its ephemeral hopes, the gradual transforma- 
tion of the countries into “people’s democracies,” and the concomitant 
elimination of Jews from private and public life through concealed, 
and often overt, anti-Semitic policies. The Introduction sums up 
the factual presentation of the studies and presents an objective 
historical background of the areas. 

If the policies pursued by the countries in the Soviet orbit have 
differed in their details, the overall pattern remains everywhere the 
same. In the immediate postwar period Jews were given equal rights 
with all other co-inhabiting nationalities, for the protection of which 
special legislative measures were enacted. Anti-Semitism was out- 
lawed, and it was promised that it would be extirpated at its very 
social roots. There was an initial period of spiritual and material 
reconstruction, during which cultural and religious activities flourished, 
and development toward economic wellbeing was fairly advanced. 
Then followed the era of gradual sovietization, culminating in the 
nationalization of all means of production, distribution, and trans- 
portation, the forcible collectivization of the land, and the devaluation 
of the currencies. Because of their middle-class background the Jews 
were most affected by these measures; overnight they became economi- 
cally destitute, depending for their very livelihood on the whims of 
the state. 

The destruction of democracy signified the collapse of all Jewish 
hopes. As the totalitarian regimes were strengthened by the ruthless 
liquidation of all opposition, open anti-Semitism became part and 
parcel of the official policy of the satellites. This found a particularly 
fertile soil among the newly dispossessed strata of the population, in 
whom the anti-Semitism of the past and that nourished by recent 
social antagonisms coalesced into a new synthesis. First eliminated 
from all private enterprises, then gradually from most government 
and party positions, Jews were denounced as an “unproductive” group 
and accused of deeds encompassing the whole gamut of “crimes,” 
ranging from “cosmopolitanism” and “Zionism” to outright “treason” 
and “conspiracy” in the service of “Anglo-American imperialists.” 
These anti-Semitic excesses culminated in the execution of the Jewish 
Communist leaders in Czechoslovakia, the mass deportation of Jews 
from several East European capitals, and the complete destruction of 
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the last vestiges of Jewish cultural life in the area. The adoption of 
the new nationalities policy of the USSR, characterized by the revival 
of Great Russian nationalism—a phenomenon clearly discernible since 
the beginning of World War II—has resulted in the gradual suppression 
of all Jewish institutions and the extinction of their spiritual life, 
thus threatening their very existence as a distinct cultural and 
linguistic unit. 

The Jews in the Soviet Satellites fulfills a particularly timely func- 
tion in illuminating this danger. It should be read not only by those 
who are interested in Soviet and East European affairs but also by 
all who are concerned about defending our democratic system of 
government, for its story shows that “for the Jews, as for other people, 
a secure, happy and purposeful life is possible only under democracy.” 

RANDOLPH L. BRAHAM 


New York City 


SCHOECK, HELMUT. Soziologie: Geschichte ihrer Probleme. [In 
Series I/g, Orbis Academicus, Problemgeschichten der Wissenschaft 
in Dokumenten und Einzeldarstellungen: Fritz Wagner and Richard 
Brodfiihrer, eds.; W. Britzelmayr, F. Gessner, R. Scherer, G. S6hngen, 
collaborators.}| Freiburg, Munich: Karl Alber. 1952. x & 431 pp. 


In its formal organization this book is like a “reader” in social 
problems and “approaches” that have been dealt with, since antiq- 
uity, by a richly varied series of Western thinkers. Although most 
of the selections are shorter than the usual offerings in this type 
of text, Professor Schoeck’s choice is distinguished by his unusual 
care in combining statements that are of central importance to the 
comprehension of the “sociological” positions of the authors pre- 
sented. Schoeck has succeeded remarkably well in assembling the 
original formulations of outstanding problems dealt with by social 
philosophers and sociologists in several cultural periods. 

This alone, however, would not warrant recommending the volume 
in the United States, where—in spite of formal language require- 
ments in the schools—foreign books remain closed to most students 
of the social sciences. But Schoeck has done more than merely 
compile selections: he has put them into an explanatory framework 
of general sociological and historical interpretation which gives 
cohesion to the segments of his mosaic and enhances our understand- 
ing of it. In this sense, he has written an outline of the history of 
those ideas which became guiding principles in the translation of 
various social questions and issues into formal sociological prob- 
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lems. In other words, he has presented the theoretical, or philo- 
sophical, formulations of social and sociological problems in their 
respective social and historical contexts, as well as in their significance 
for the entire development of social thought. 

Generally speaking, he deals with his subject on three levels: that 
of historical context; that of the context of the “history of ideas’; 
and that of the interrelations between cultural and historical condi- 
tions for social-philosophical and sociological orientations, and hence 
for problem formulations. Conquently his book contains elements 
of a highly promising application of the approaches of a sociology 
of knowledge to the history of social and sociological ideas. He 
has done all this with great economy of means, while at the same 
time avoiding catchword simplifications. 

Despite the difficulty of generalizing about historical studies as 
broad in scope as this one, it may be said, in brief, that in present- 
ing individual thinkers Schoeck emphasizes their tendencies to find 
theoretical conclusions regarding practical social issues; their critical 
treatment of thoughts and ideologies; their philosophical-anthropo- 
logical orientations, and consequently their treatment of the prob- 
lems of the individual in society; their comprehension of the 
universal-existential and the historical-social factors in human life; 
their holistic-functional views; and the attempts to comprehend 
social problems within the total contexts of human existence in 
cultural communities. 

Schoeck’s survey begins with the “descriptive and partially inter- 
pretative social history” of the Greek historians; touches on sophistic 
ideas regarding the development of a legitimate state out of uni- 
versal struggle (Protagoras) and the primacy of power over rights 
(Thrasymachos); dwells on the theories of Plato and Aristotle which 
take the city-state as a “sociological model”; and treats the Hel- 
lenistic swing toward an interest in a human, universalistic culture 
(the Stoics and Epicureans). A discussion of the earliest Christian 
“theory of society,” represented by Augustine, is followed by a 
description of the scholastic teachings of Aquinas. 

A third period of social thought starts with the opening of the 
“modern age.” The early social thinkers of this period operate with 
humanistic orientations, socio-critical utopias, and the concepts of 
natural law and natural rights. In reviving antique orientations 
they consider special social problems of a mass society in conjunc: 
tion with questions of mere political structure, such as the division 
of labor, or population policies. During the Renaissance, sociological 
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thinking begins to include a rising distrust of human behavior and 
political actions (Machiavelli, Montaigne, Bacon). The further concen- 
tration of social life and thought during the eighteenth century brings, 
with the philosophy of enlightenment, the beginnings of a histori- 
cal and cultural “sociology” (Voltaire, Vico, Montesquieu), and the 
formulation of sociological problems in the perspective of a radical 
critique of society (Rousseau, Helvetius, and others). At the same 
time the English moral philosophers (Adam Smith and Ferguson) 
enter the picture. 

After the French Revolution the main cultural shift of social- 
philosophical interest is toward German idealism, as expressed by 
both the classical and the romantic thinkers, whose interests range 
from the social phenomena of language to the theory of revolution. 
Schoeck points out the beginnings of a “German sociology” with 
Hegel, and of “positivistic sociology” with Saint-Simon and Comte. 
The patterns are thus set for two divergent lines of development in 
the nineteenth century—German as against “Western” sociology. 
In the latter, Spencer becomes dominant; in Germany, thinkers 
like the Catholic social philosopher Franz von Baader and the 
historian Lorenz von Stein lead toward the whole problem complex 
of Marxism. Reaction against the radical reversion of Hegelianism 
appears, with the conservative rejection of sociological views in favor 
of political history (Treitschke), and with the existential-philosophi- 
cal attack (Nietzsche). At about the same time the milder varia- 
tions of Hegelianism assert themselves in the “historism” of men 
like Dilthey. 

But not until the turn of the century can we observe a challenging 
revitalization of the sociological field. Durkheim, in France, brings 
positivism to a new level. Pareto, in Italy and Switzerland, attempts 
to make sociology a branch of mathematical engineering. Simmel, 
in Germany, evolves the elements of formal sociology, concerned with 
the patterns of human relations. Men like Giddings, in the United 
States, prepare for the swing toward social-psychological approaches. 

Of major importance, during the years before 1920, is the estab- 
lishment of German sociology proper. This was probably its great 
“classical” period, distinguished (after Simmel) by men like Ténnies 
(group sociology), Troeltsch (sociology of religion), Stammler (soci- 
ology of law), Max Weber (historical sociology), Alfred Weber 
(cultural sociology), Sombart (economic sociology), and Scheler 
(phenomenology of social relations). The author also calls our atten- 
tion to the generation that followed: von Wiese (formal sociology), 
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Mannheim (sociology of knowledge), Freyer (philosophical sociology), 
and Brinkmann (economic and social psychology). 

Schoeck’s omission of the post-Durkheim school in France (Mauss 
and Halbwachs) is not entirely warranted. Nor is his omission of 
the earlier Americans, from Sumner and Veblen to William I. 
Thomas. Schoeck is fully aware of the shift of the “sociological 
center” toward the United States between the two world wars. He 
displays a surprisingly clear understanding of the entirely different 
social situation here, of the prevalence of urgent practical social 
problems, and of how they predominate in sociological thinking. 
Yet his interest is centered on the small (though outstanding) group 
of American theoreticians, of whom he treats three—Maclver, 
Merton, and Parsons. 

Schoeck concludes his highly interesting survey of sociological 
problems through the ages by emphasizing the present beginnings 
of a “basic reconsideration” and of a reorientation toward theoretical 
integration, and aligns himself with those scholars who have brought 
the “value problem” back into sociological discussion. On the 
whole, his book is a significant contribution toward redefining the 
place of sociology in contemporary society, as well as in the main 
stream of developing social thought in our Western culture. 

HetmMut R. WAGNER 


HARNO, ALBERT J. Legal Education in the United States. [A 


Report Prepared for the Survey of the Legal Profession under the 
auspices of the American Bar Association.] San Francisco: Bancroft- 
Whitney. 1953. v & 211 pp. $3.50. 


The largest single formative influence on American legal education 
was Blackstone’s Commentaries, which appeared at the same time as 
the Declaration of Independence. These lectures on the common law 
were given by Blackstone in an extension division of Oxford Univer- 
sity, and in the first chapter of the published lectures Blackstone 
stressed the need for broad perspective and the integral relation of 
legal studies to general culture. Despite this prefatory emphasis, how- 
ever, his book was largely a technical one, though couched in a reada- 
ble style, and unfortunately it was what Blackstone did in his book, 
rather than what he announced should be done, which had the greater 
influence here. In the early days, training for the bar in this country 
was acquired as an apprentice in a practicing lawyer’s office, but the 
first law schools, with practicing lawyers serving as part-time instruc- 
tors, used Blackstone for a text. 
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The most significant advance step was taken with the establishment 
of the case method by Langdell at Harvard. This method had the 
merit of focusing attention on actual law cases, rather than on abstract 
generalities. It had the serious demerit of delimiting the student's 
attention to law books as the sources of law and, even more restric- 
tively, to the opinions of appellate courts as found in law books. The 
result was to reduce the study of law to a bookish preoccupation with 
the opinions of higher courts, to the exclusion of raw facts, techniques 
of trials and law-ofhce work, and social ramifications. The law was 
not studied in its overall institutional effectiveness as a justice-quest- 
ing instrument for resolving conflicts. Holmes was in this, as in 
so many other spheres, a prophetic protestant; he deplored the prac- 
titioner of what he acridly called “black letter law,” as against the 
lawyer who is informed by economics and reckons the human conse- 
quences of legal decisions. 

Today, while the case system has won acceptance as a salient method 
of instruction, considerable soul searching has brought a serious effort 
in the better law schools to supplement the case method in two direc- 
tions. The first is by teaching the law student practical skills, such 
as drafting documents, the arts of advocacy and argumentation, and 
negotiation methods; this is a kind of partial reversion to the values 
of the old apprenticeship system. And the second is by augmenting 
the curriculum with courses designed to orient the law in the perspec- 
tive of its social setting, such as courses on law and economics (like 
Robert Hale's) and on law and philosophy (like the late Felix 
Cohen's), and also by infiltrating conventional courses with materials 
drawn from the social sciences and reflected in the editorial notes of 
contemporary case books (like Llewellyn’s on Sales); this may be 
regarded as a partial reversion to Blackstone’s position that the ap- 
propriate way to study law is in its cultural setting. 

Legal education is conceived today to be a lifelong process. Thus 
Judge Charles E. Clark, former Dean of the Yale Law School, is 
opposed to introducing into the formal curricula any practical subject 
matter, such as his colleague, Judge Jerome Frank, has been urging. 
Clark argues that the law school should not try to teach what can 
be better learned in a law office. The difficulty in this contention 
lies in the existence of so many part-time law schools, in response 
to the tradition of Jacksonian democracy which would open the doors 
of legal education to anyone, no matter how poor or how poorly 
prepared; many graduates of such schools never have the opportunity 
of apprenticeship in a good law office, with the result that the work- 
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manship of the bar and its services to its clients and the public may 
suffer. 

Today we are realizing acutely that a soundly based system of 
law has major importance for the maintenance of the freedoms 
we cherish. Law schools are alerted to the need to place far more 
emphasis on the moral values underlying our democratic institutions, 
and on the way in which the law subserves and advances these ends. 
Their attention to these fundamentals is critical in view of the high 
proportion of lawyers drawn into phases of public service. Hardly 
a day goes by but our teeth are set on edge by the ignorance of legis- 
lative investigators regarding the rudiments of fair procedures, or by 
other instances of failure to comprehend the rule of law. These abuses 
are of grave concern to more thoughtful members of the bar, whose 
most eloquent spokesman has been Judge Learned Hand. 

Dean Harno’s materials on the historical background of American 
legal education and its contemporary self-analysis are pointedly or- 
ganized and cogently presented. I have singled out for comment 
only a few of the high spots of special interest to those concerned 
with the social sciences today. 

Beryt Harowp Levy 


Columbia University 


HAVEMANN, ERNEST, and PATRICIA SALTER WEST. They 
Went to College: The College Graduate in America Today. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace. 1952. x & 277 pp. $4. 


In May 1947 the President's Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training made public its “Program for National Security,” and in 
December of that year the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation sent him its “Report to the President.” The two reports con- 
tained recommendations whose adoption would have greatly extended 
the fields and forms of “higher education,” set new pedagogic stand- 
aids for educators in those fields, greatly increased the numbers of 
students, and modified in signal ways the relations of their studies to 
their military obligations as citizens. In that same year 1947 Mr. 
Henry Luce’s journal of expression, Time, launched an inquiry into 
the domiciles, the occupations, the families, the incomes, the religious 
and political affiliations of American college graduates, while another 
of his devout properties, Fortune, more or less concurrently sought, 
with the help of Mr. Elmo Roper, to discover how the American people 
feel about extending higher education and providing federal support 
for it and what in their view is the good of it. 
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The parallel occurrences—publication of the findings of the two 
presidential commissions and the launching of the Lucean inquiries— 
may have been entirely coincidental; they may have been the effect 
of some metaphysical preestablished harmony working secretly on the 
course of American events; they may have been the consequence of a 
pious and patriotic journalism exercising vigilance over the works 
and ways of an administration which its chief practitioner did not Tike. 
Whatever the cause or occasion, the result was helpfully to bring into 
the field of competition for public attention certain data about the 
values which the American people set upon its college education and 
its college graduates. 

The Fortune poll produced evidence that a majority of Americans 
take college men and women for the Joneses of their culture, the 
Jonses they mostly want to keep up with; that they would like more 
college education for more American youth; that they believe the 
federal government—this appears to have disappointed the makers of 
Fortune—could quite rightly contribute to its support. The Time 
production comes out as a caricature-like, statistical line-drawing of 
the statistical Joneses, male and female. In view of the questions 
asked and the information received it could hardly have been anything 
else. There are about 6,000,000 college graduates in the United States. 
Time's inquiry took samplings of some 9,064, appraised as representa- 
tive graduates of more than 1,000 colleges. Its data, collected over a 
period of years, were finally given to Columbia University’s Bureau 
of Applied Social Research for processing, and the Bureau assigned 
Mrs. Patricia West to this task. Her statistical analyses were then 
passed on to Mr. Ernest Havemann of Time’s staff for translation into 
English. They Went to College is Mr. Havemann’s wording of Mrs. 
West's figuring. It has the literary qualities which are the fingerprints 
of the journal that is its true begetter. 

The book presents the American college graduate as a “type”— 
circa 1952. The median age is 37. Of any ten, four are women. Half 
of them are domiciled in towns with a population under 25,000. 
Somewhat more than two-thirds of them worked while they studied. 
Their interests were vocational rather than cultural, only about one- 
third having taken their degrees in the liberal arts, only about one- 
sixth in the natural sciences, fewer than a tenth in the social sciences 
or in pedagogy, somewhat more than a tenth in engineering, 11 per- 
cent in business administration, and g percent in agriculture and 
forestry. Most earn their livings now in business and the professions— 
53 percent of them in business, 16 percent as physicians or lawyers, 4 
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percent as clergymen, only 1 percent as scientists or artists. No more 
than 16 percent figure as manual or minor clerical workers, and only 
one in two hundred is unemployed. 

It is the doctors who earn most—$7,500 or more—and the teachers 
and preachers who earn least. Jews make the greatest average gains 
in earnings, with Protestants next. In comparison with the repre- 
sentative individual income of Americans, that of the college graduates 
is higher—the median being twice the national median of $2,200. 
Most of the graduates who took their degrees in “the arts and sciences” 
appear to regret it, however. “Culture is inedible,” and the occupa- 
tions of teaching, the ministry, art, the social sciences (31 percent of 
graduates in this field hold only rank-and-file jobs in business) provide 
for fewer and less palatible edibles than business and the professions. 
Neither achieving Phi Beta Kappa nor attaining high rank in campus 
politics seems to be of much help toward edibles: 41 percent of the 
successful businessmen graduated with C’s and D’s, and successful 
campus politicians gainfully employed seem to average about $1,000 a 
year less than the overall average. Most helpful is being a scion of 
a well-to-do family, inasmuch as the college graduate over forty who 
did not work his way through his education is cited as now making 
the most money. 

As to the political affiliations of Joe College, there is a tendency, par- 
ticularly among Republicans, to go as father goes, and Republicans 
seem less given than Democrats to changing party membership. There 
are three Republicans for every two Democrats, with only 6 percent 
of both groups ever elected to office, only 17 percent ever contributing 
anything to their party’s treasury, and only 3 percent taking any action 
on behalf of their party. These percentages apply to about two-thirds 
of the graduates, the remaining 35 percent being “independents.” 
But all 100 percent are more international-minded than their fellow 
citizens. As to religious affiliations, college education, if it has any 
effect, changes Roman Catholics least, Judaists most, with Protestants 
in the middle. Male graduates, as compared with female, evince an 
unexpectedly high rate of marriage and of stability in marriage—83 
percent being family men, and only 4 percent of these divorced. 
The size of their families corresponds with the size of their incomes. 
The typical college woman, alas, is unmarried; her occupation is, pre- 
vailingly, schoolteacher. As against a national 13 percent, 31 percent 
of the college women remain spinsters. Only 6 percent practicé a 
profession; only 12 percent have won places as business executives. 

Finally, the earnings and status of both men and women seem corre- 
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lated with the wealth and prestige of the colleges they went to: there 
appears to be a median difference of about 7 to 5 between the earnings 
of graduates from Harvard, Yale, or Princeton and those of graduates 
from the great state universities and Chicago, Purdue, and North- 
western. Since 1920 there has been a nationwide curricular and occu- 
pational shift from the professions to business administration. One 
is reminded of Mr. Justice Brandeis’ little book arguing for the trans- 
position of business into a profession, with the standards and values 
of a profession, such as are expressed by the Hippocratic oath. 

By and large, Time's image of the collegiate American raises the 
prior question with which Mr. Brandeis dealt, but which They Went to 
College does not answer or seek to answer. It is the question of the 
bearing, in democratic education, of the inveterate necessity of earn- 
ing a living upon the inescapable requirements of living a life—the 
bearing of American education upon the imperative need to harmonize 
and compenetrate vocation and culture in America’s Joneses. 

H. M. KALLEN 
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ALBERT SALOMON—sociology. 


psychology. 
HANS SIMONS (President, New School 
for Social Research; President, Institute 
of World Affairs)—-political science, in- 
ternational relations. 

HANS W. SINGER (Visiting Professor) 
—economics. 

HANS SPEIER—sociology.* 

HANS STAUDINGER (Dean; Chairman, 
Council of Research, Institute of World 
Affairs)—economics, business administra- 
tion. 

ARTHUR L. SWIFT (Visiting Professor) 
—+social psychology. 

HELMUT R. WAGNER (Teaching Fel- 
low)—-sociology. 

HANS WALLACH (Visiting Professor) 
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